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AN ANALYSIS OF VARIOUS FACTORS ASSOCIATED 
WITH THE SELECTION OF TEACHING 
AS A VOCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


EDUCATORS are becoming increasingly concerned over the shortage 
of teachers with which the public schools of our nation are faced. It 
has been estimated that at least a half-million additional teachers in 
the elementary field alone will be needed within the next five years to 
teach the increased number of children born within the past six years, 
to replace older teachers who will be retiring, and to eliminate the 
substandard “permit” teachers from the schools (10).* The National 
Education Asscciation estimates that the probable output of our teacher 
education institutions in the next five years will be a total of approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand (10). Efforts must be made to increase 
the number of individuals preparing for teaching in order to meet as 
adequately as possible the appalling condition confronting our public 
schools. 

The shortage of teachers today sharpens a condition that has 
existed generally throughout the history of education in our nation. 
There has never been an over-supply of teachers in every field of public 
school teaching. It is agreed among educators that the teaching pro- 
fession does not always attract the most competent individuals (5). 
Low salaries in the past obviously have been a detrimental factor, and 
other factors have tended to discourage very competent individuals 
from selecting teaching as a vocation. Inadequate information upon 
which to base vocational decisions and out-dated opinions and attitudes 
of teachers and of the teaching profession have also tended to dis- 
courage some individuals. Lack of wise counsel and guidance on pupil 
vocational problems from teachers themselves may therefore result in 
the loss of many potentially outstanding teachers. 


Recent Studies in the Field 


A number of studies have been made in attempts to discover rea- 
sons why many very competent potential teachers do not enter the 
teaching profession. As early as 1925, Counts (2) compiled data on 450 
high school seniors, college freshmen, and teachers from various sections 
of the United States in regard to their vocational choices. A rating 
sheet was used to determine the relative prestige of 45 occupations. 
He found that the college professor always ranked high, whereas both 
high school and elementary teachers ranked much lower. 

Hartmann (4), in 1934, conducted a clever study of 25 occupations 
in which he asked a group of 450 adult representatives of occupations 
other than teaching to place 25 cards “in the order of your admiration” 


for the vocations listed. He concluded that “the public school teacher 


* Numbers refer to references in the Bibliography. see pages 52, 53. 
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stands lowest among the accepted professional groups, but definitely 
above the great body of business, industrial, and commercial pursuits” 
(4:151). 

Herlinger (6) asked 160 high school senior girls of Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, to list the reasons why they would not like to be teachers. 
Twenty-three students listed “social reasons” as a major objection. 
The social reasons indicated fell under the following general headings: 
“teaching too regulated and monotonous,” “want variety and freedom,” 
“teaching too restricted,” “too boring to teach over and over every day,” 
and “do not like teachers generally.” 

Burke (1), in 1946, interviewed 1,194 high school seniors in ten 
urban and village schools and ten central or union free schools in New 
York State. He found that 90 per cent of the boys and 80 per cent of 
the girls had no interest in becoming teachers. He concluded that, 
“among the conditions that must be changed to attract young people 
into teaching, the following rank highest: (1) higher salaries 
(2) greater financial assistance to meet the cost of preparation... , 
(3) more security for teachers, and (4) change in community attitudes 
toward teachers ... ” (1:28). 

The Rotary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania, sponsored an extensive 
guidance program for 1,030 eleventh- and twelfth-grade boys and girls 
in 1940 and for 1,809 pupils in 1941. An attempt was made to deter- 
mine the effect of an industrial environment upon vocational selections 
of students without vocational guidance as compared to that on voca- 
tional selections of students with guidance. Nick (9) reported that 
industrial surroundings had a definite effect on vocaticnal choice, and 
that students without guidance had a tendency not to become aware of 
opportunities in other professions. As a result of guidance, such pro- 
fessions as law, medicine, and engineering gained, but interest in teach- 
ing, particularly on the elementary level, failed to make any gain. He 
concluded that a strong public relations program for schools, empha- 
sizing the réle of the elementary teacher, is needed in order to provide 
our schools with adequate and competent teachers. 

Sixty-eight students at Northern Montana College (7) were asked 
to list what they considered to be some of the disadvantages of the 
teaching profession. The ten significant reasons, with the number of 
students listing each, follows: “no income during summer,” 65; “iso- 
lation in rural areas,” 60; “lack of personal freedom,” 51; “too much 
preparation required,” 36; “low salaries,” 33; “teachers are overworked,” 
30; “community does not appreciate teachers’ efforts,” 23; “job is in- 
secure,” 21; “marriage often forbidden,” 16; and “community looks 
down on teachers,” 11. 

Harris (3) used a questionnaire in studying 211 men and 203 
women, most of whom were enrolled as freshmen at Michigan State 
College, in terms of their reactions to the educational profession. 
Eighteen per cent of the women and five per cent of the men had 
chosen teaching as a vocation. The opinions of all students answering 
the questionnaire may be summarized as follows (3:515-19): 

1. The students agreed that equal salaries (according to experience 
and training) should be paid to all teachers, regardless of sex or number 
of dependents. 
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2. They stated that teaching experience in other schools should be 
recognized year for year in salary schedules. 

3. They thought regular increments of salary should be granted 
for experience and additional training from year to year. 

4. They believed that superior teaching should be recognized on 
the salary schedules. 

5. They were of the opinion that teachers should have a livable 
income after retirement, at public expense. 

6. The great majority of students were opposed to regulation, by 
the local school board, of the conduct of men and women teachers re- 
garding such things as dating, dancing, and smoking. 

7. Regarding conduct in drinking, the results revealed a bare 
majority for rejection of the right of the school board to regulate 
drinking. The men were accorded a little more freedom than the 
women in this respect. 

8. Half of the students recognized the teacher’s obligation to live 
in the community where he is hired. The obligation of remaining in 
the community on weekends was decidedly rejected. ‘They did not feel 
that teachers were obligated to make purchases, such as autos, clothing, 
etc., in the community. The community’s right to expect teachers to 
work in the local church was also decidedly rejected. 

9. They felt that political and religious considerations have nothing 
to do with hiring on merit. 

10. The students believed there was a disadvantage in marriage op- 
portunities for teachers in comparison with those for persons in other 
professions. 

11. Ail agreed that cultural opportunities are greater in teaching 
than in most other professions. 

Harris came to the significant conclusion that most young people 
of today regard the teacher’s personal behavior as a private matter of 
no concern to the employer. Their views on salary schedules, sick 
leave, and retirement plans do not ordinarily coincide with general 
practice in the smaller school systems where most beginning teachers 
must statt their careers (3:519). 

The Metropolitan School Study Council (8) made an extensive 
recent study of the attitudes toward the teaching profession of 2,706 
high school students from 47 schools representing five states. The 
6 per cent of the greup who planned to teach listed the following rea- 
sons for wanting to teach: “teaching is interesting work,” “education 
is important,” “intellectual pursuits are enjoyabie,” “teaching affords 
security,” and “teaching is a respected profession.” The 94 per cent 
not planning to teach listed as objections: “the student lacks the nec- 
essary personal qualifications,” “the teaching profession lacks security,’ 
“teachers are not respected,” “preparation requires too much time and 
money,” “there are too many unhappy and incapable teachers in the 
classroom now,” and “teaching is dull and monotonous.” A _ general 
criticism of teachers was that they become interested only in subject 
matter and that they forget to teach the pupils. 

The studies reported above reveal considerable agreement among 
high school and college students for not being interested in becoming 
teachers, but some of the reasons given may not have adequate basis 
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for justification. Advancements in the field of education have been 
made in recent years with respect to such factors as salaries, tenure, 
the réle of the teacher, community attitudes toward teachers, and the 
function of education today. Attitudes and opinions growing out of 
conditions that may have existed in yesterdays tend to be carried into 
todays and into tomorrows. It is important, therefore, to study the 
extent to which the attitudes and opinions of students toward teachers 
and the teaching profession stem from a sound basis. If misunder- 
standings and undesirable attitudes based upon misinformation do exist, 
the clarification of such factors may influence more students to enter 
the teaching profession. 


Purposes of the Study 


The primary purposes of the present study are as follows: 

1. To gain, through the questionnaire technique, some understand- 
ing of attitudes toward aspects of the teaching profession as held by a 
representative sampling of college students. 

2. To discover, in so far as possible, bases for making decisions 
either for or away from teaching as a profession, as well as the median 
age level at which those decisions are made. 

3. To discover sources from which students receive personal as- 
sistance in making vocational decisions. 

4. To formulate tentative general conclusions with respect to 
means of recruiting a larger number of competent prospective teachers. 


Procedure of Study 


The anonymous questionnaire technique seemed to be desirable 
in meeting the purposes of the study. Pertinent items for the ques- 
tionnaire were constructed by the writers in light of each purpose, 
and were grouped under four major headings. A rough draft of 
the questionnaire was submitted to six faculty members who under- 
stood the purposes of the study, and revisions were made in light of the 
constructive criticisms and suggestions submitted by these individuals. 
Copies of the revised questionnaire were submitted to and filled out by 
a cross-sectional group of ten students. Each student was interviewed 
after completing the questionnaire, to check upon the clarity with which 
he understood each item and to test the validity of the information 
given by him in the questionnaire. Minor revisions of the questionnaire 
were made in light of the results of this trial run. 

The questionnaire* was administered to all students taking the 
first two required English composition courses at Indiana University. 
Most of the group was made up of first- and second-semester fresh- 
men, with a small percentage of upperclassmen. It is believed that 
this sample represented a valid cross section of those who attend an 
institution of the type of Indiana University. 

All of the instructors who taught sections of the required English 
composition courses at Indiana University were briefed in regard to 


*A copy of the questionnaire will be found in the Appendix. 
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the purposes of the study and the procedures for administering the 
questionnaire to the students enrolled in these courses. A mimeo- 
graphed sheet. of instructions accompanied the questionnaire given to 
each instructor. The questionnaire was administered in one day, which 
minimized the effects of discussions between the examinees. From 20 
to 30 minutes were required for administration, depending upon in- 
dividual work habits. 

The major portion of the data was coded and processed by Hollerith 
techniques, using an IBM card punch and sorter. On some of the in- 
formation, however, it was impossible to use this technique; hence, 
hand tabulation was used. In the present study, statistical analysis has 
been confined generally to grouping the data in percentage categories 
for comparative purposes. 

The great amount of data in the present study lends itself to many 
different types and procedures in analysis. The first problem in 
analyzing the data, therefore, was to come to a decision regarding the 
limitations of the study. 

Two possible broad procedures were suggested by the physical 
setup of the questionnaire itself: 

1. The study could be made on the basis of the student’s choice 
in filling out the last two pages of the questionnaire. The first of these 
pages was to be filled out only by those who had definitely decided 
against teaching as a vocation. The second page was to be filled out 
only by those definitely planning to teach. 

2. On the other hand, the study could be made on the basis of 
returns on item 22 of the questionnaire, in which the students were 
asked to check whether or not they were planning to become public 
school teachers. The categories in this item were decidedly yes, prob- 
ably yes, undecided, probably no, and decidedly no. 

After due consideration, the authors of this study came to the 
conclusion that item 22 would give a higher demarcation of opinion 
than could be obtained from information given on the last two pages 
of the questionnaire. 

It was further decided that those who checked item 22 as decidedly 
yes or decidedly no would represent the best examples of extremes in 
opinion; and those who checked undecided might also serve as a 
basis for interesting conjectures about the data. Therefore, the prob- 
ably yes’s and the probably no’s were reserved for subsequent studies 
and the present analysis was confined in the main to those students 
who had definitely made up their minds to teach, those who had def- 
initely made up their minds not to teach, and those who were undecided. 
These three groups, therefore, served as the basis for most of the 
analyses made in this study, although a few items which did not lend 
themselves to such objective classification were studied from a different 
viewpoint. 


Description of the Sample 


The decidedly yes group, hereinafter designated as Group 1, in- 
cluded 46 men and 54 women; the undecided group, hereinafter desig- 
nated as Group 2, consisted of 105 men and 69 women; and the decidedly 
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no group, hereinafter designated as Group 3, was comprised of 490 men 
and 205 women. These three groups totaled 969 students. The remain- 
ing 646 students in the group of 1,615 students answering the ques- 
tionnaire fell in the probably yes and probably no groups and were 
therefore eliminated from consideration in the present analysis. 

The following items of data give a description of the sample as a 
whole: 

1. Of the students represented in the sample, 91 per cent were 
freshmen, 6 per cent sophomores, 2 per cent juniors, and 1 per cent 
seniors. 

2. Those who fell in the age group 15-19 years comprised 63 per 
cent of the total group, 31 per cent listed ages between 20 and 24 years, 
4 per cent were between 25 and 29 years of age, and 1 per cent were 
30 years of age or above. 

3. The men outnumbered the women by almost exactly 2 to 1. 

4. About 94 per cent of the group were single, and 5 per cent 
were married. Small fractional percentages were either divorced or 
widowed. 

5. There were 77 per cent who professed a preference for the 
Protestant faith, 14 per cent checked Catholic, 6 per cent were Jewish, 
and 1 per cent were of other faiths. About 1 per cent of the sample 
did not check this item. 

6. About 71 per cent had had no military service, and 29 per cent 
had had military service; 5 per cent had had one year in the armed 
forces, 15 per cent two years, 6 per cent three years, and 3 per cent 
four or more years. 

7. The greatest number in the sample, 46 per cent, came from 
small cities, 32 per cent from large cities, 12 per cent from rural areas, 
and 10 per cent from villages. 

8. About 3 per cent listed the incomes of their parents as $1,500 
or less, 10 per cent of the sample listed parents’ incomes of $1,500- 
$2,499, 21 per cent checked their parents’ incomes in the range $2,500- 
$3,499, 15 per cent checked the $3,500-$4,499 range, and 43 per cent 
had parents with incomes of $4,500 or more. About 8 per cent of the 
group did not check this item. 

9. About 61 per cent had graduated from high school one year 
ago. In consideration of the fact that the questionnaire was admin- 
istered in February, these were probably the students who had grad- 
uated the previous spring and had entered the University the following 
fall. About 10 per cent had graduated from high school two years 
ago, 13 per cent three years ago, 5 per cent four years ago, and 10 per 
cent five or more years ago. Only 1 per cent of the sample failed to 
check this item. 

10. The fathers of about 16 per cent of the group had had less 
than four years of high school training, and fathers of 21 per cent had 
had four or more years of high school training but no college training. 
As for college, fathers of 15 per cent of the group had gone to college 
less than four years; those of 13 per cent had attended college for four 
years, and fathers of 26 per cent had had more than four years of 
college. About 10 per cent of the group did not check this item. 
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11. The mothers of about 16 per cent of the group had had less 
than four years of high school training, and the mothers of 30 per cent 
had had four or more years of high school training but no college train- 
ing. As for college, mothers of 22 per cent of the group had gone to 
college less than four years, those of 9 per cent attended college for 
four years, and mothers of 15 per cent had had more than four years 
of college. About 8 per cent did not check this item. 

12. About 10 per cent of this group came from high school grad- 
uating classes which had fewer than 25 students, 30 per cent listed their 
high school graduating classes as numbering 25-99, 18 per cent were 
from graduating classes of 100-199, 22 per cent had graduated in classes 
of 200-349, and 20 per cent had had more than 350 students in their 
vraduating classes. 

13. As to their father’s occupation, about 40 per cent were in the 
business field; 15 per cent were either skilled or unskilled laborers; 11 
per cent were professional men, other than business or education; 8 per 
cent fell in the classifications of farming, fine and practical arts, and 
public service; and 4 per cent were in the field of education. About 
6 per cent of the group did not check this item. 

14. Only about one student in ten had a father who had taught 
school, 75 per cent checked that their fathers had not taught school, 
and 15 per cent did not check this item. 

15. The percentage of students whose mothers had taught school 
was 17, which was considerably in excess of those whose fathers had 
taught. About 68 per cent checked that their mothers had not taught, 
and 15 per cent did not check this item. 

16. Only about 6 per cent had brothers or sisters who had taught 
or were teaching school. However, about 39 per cent had aunts or 
uncles who had taught or were teaching school. 


RESULTS 


A preliminary observation of patterns in the data revealed at least 
six distinct sections to be considered in the analysis. First, the items 
descriptive of the sample give indications of associative factors in se- 
lecting teaching as a profession. These items of data were combined 
with items having reference to assistance in making vocational choice, 
degree to which teaching had been considered, and previous experience 
of a teaching nature. 

A second section of data presents the opinion of these students 
concerning how their own teachers ranked with others in the com- 
munity. In this part of the questionnaire comparisons were requested 
on aspects of general background, personal radiance, working with 
others, attitude toward others, and approach to problems. 

A third section of the report deals with attitudes toward aspects of 
teaching. These include attitudes toward school policies, community 
responsibilities, professional opportunity, classroom responsibility, per- 
sonal philosophy, and community restrictions. 

Somewhat closely allied with the attitudes listed above were at- 
titudes toward control of teacher behavior by the community in general 
and the board of education. However, the manner of securing the latter 
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ratings differed somewhat from that above, and therefore necessitated 
a slightly different approach in analysis. The fourth section of the 
report deals with this set of attitudes. 

The fifth section of the results deals with the classification of 
desirable and undesirable features of teaching as listed by the students. 
Since no check list was furnished in collecting these particular data, 
this part of the analysis was made by hand rather than through the 
use of Hollerith techniques. This necessitated a departure from the 
method of study which was used in the first four sections of the report. 

The sixth and final section of the report concerns the period in their 
school careers when the students first made a definite decision either 
to teach or not to teach. 


Factors Associated with Selection of Teaching 


Age. The younger women students and the older men students 
showed more preference for teaching as a vocational choice. Table I 
shows the percentage distribution of cases in each group, based upon 
age at the time the questionnaire was administered. An appreciation 
of the relationships between age and choice of teaching as a profession 
may be gained by comparing the percentages listed for Groups 1, 2, and 
3, respectively, with the percentages listed for the total. 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON AGE AT THE 
TIME THE QUESTIONNAIRE WAS ADMINISTERED 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Age in Years Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Total] Men Women Total] Men Women Total| Men Women Total 
15-19 46 85 67 52 87 66 57 78 63 56 61 64 
20-24 46 13 28} 40 10 26] 37 14 | 38 «13 
25-29 6 ° 3 5 4 5 5 5 5 4 4 
30 and up 2 2 2 3 ° 2 1 3 2 1 2 2 


An examination of these percentages revealed that, whereas 81 
per cent of all women in these three groups were between 15 and 19 
years of age, 85 per cent of the women who had definitely decided to be 
teachers were in this age classification. Women in the older age group 
showed no such tendency. This seems to indicate that, although the 
trend is not pronounced, those women who selected teaching as a pro- 
fession usually came from the younger rather than the older age groups. 

Although 56 per cent of all men studied fell in the age classification 
15-19 years, only 46 per cent of those who had definitely decided to be 
teachers were in this age group. The percentages who had definitely 
decided to be teachers and who were in the older age groups were in ex- 
cess of the respective percentages of the total group of men. This would 
indicate that a greater proportion of the older men than of the younger 
men had elected to teach. Therefore, the trends for men and for women 
were apparently directly opposed. 

Considering the sexes as a combined group, there was a mild indi- 
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cation that the younger students were more inclined than the older 
ones to select teaching as a professicn. 

It may be significant that a rather high percentage of women in 
the 15-19 years of age group in comparison with all the women fell in 
the undecided group. A large number of this undecided group might 
successfully be encouraged to give more consideration to the selection 
of teaching as a profession, especially in view of the fact that there is 
a trend toward selection of teaching by the younger rather than the 
older women. 


Military Service. Men who had been in service showed slightly more 
inclination to select teaching as a vocation than did women who had 
been in service or men who had not been in service. Table II shows the 
percentage distribution of cases in each group, based upon the amount 
of military service they had had. The number of women who had had 
military service was exceedingly small. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE AMOUNT 
OF MILITARY SERVICE THEY HAD HAD 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Were in Service | pecidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total 
Yes 39 ° 1s 46 ° 268 38 7 28 39 4 27 
No 57 98 79 | 54 97 162 «91 71 | 60 94 72 
Item not checked| 4 2 3 ° 3 1 ° 2 1 1 2 1 


In the groups studied, the percentage of men (39) who had spent 
some time in, service was the same for all men as for those who had 
definitely decided to teach. This would seem to indicate that the men 
who had had military service were not disinclined to become teachers. 

Only about 4 per cent of all the women had been in service, and 
all of these fell in Group 3—those who had decided not to teach. 

Attention should be called to the fact that, whereas 39 per cent of 
all the men had had military experience, 46 per cent fell in Group 2. 
Perhaps some of these men with service background who were undecided 
about teaching could have been persuaded concerning the advantages 
of teaching as a profession. 


Community Background. Men from rural areas, villages, and 
small cities showed more inclination to go into teaching than did men 
from large cities; and women from rural areas, villages, and large cities 
showed more inclination to go into teaching than did women from small 
cities. Table III shows the percentage distribution of cases in each 
group, based upon the type of community from whence they came. 

The fact that a total of 63 per cent of the men came from the rural 
areas, villages, and small cities, and that 83 per cent of Group 1 men 
came from these areas, indicates that those who had decided to teach 
came from localities other than large cities. 

It can be seen that 41 per cent of all women came from small cities 
but that only 24 per cent of those who had definitely decided to teach 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE TYPE 
OF COMMUNITY FROM wHENCE THEY CAME 


Community Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Background Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total 
Rural area 1l 20 16 16 7 13 18 10 
Village #210 11 7 8 8 8 10 9 
Small city 59 24 40 | 49 42 46] 44 45 45 | 46 41 44 
Large city 17 «3641 30] 23 41 30 41 36 39 136 37 37 


had this type of background. Thus, it appears that the women in this 
study who had decided to teach were more frequently from village, rural, 
or large city backgrounds. 

If these data are indicative of a normal situation, we may conclude 
that there is a need for encouraging the women students from the small 
cities and the men students from the large cities to give more serious 
consideration to teaching as a profession. 

It is also interesting to note that high percentages of men coming 
from the smaller cities and rural areas fell into Group 2, the undecided 
class. This might suggest that recruitment in teaching could be in- 
creased somewhat by an intensification of guidance effort at the uni- 
versity level, aimed at reaching these particular groups. 


Income of Parents. Those whose parents had incomes in the lower 
brackets showed more tendency to prefer teaching than did those whose 
parents had incomes in the upper brackets. Table IV shows the per- 
centage distribution of cases in each group, based upon the income of 
parents. About 11 per cent of the entire group, including more than 
twice as many women as men, failed to check this item. This may be 
due both to lack of knowledge and to a natural reticence to reveal this 
rather confidential information. 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE INCOME 
OF PARENTS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Income Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 


Men Women Total] Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total 


$..-+-$1499 7 4 5 6 4 5 2 1 2 3 2 3 
$1500-}2499 26 17 21] 15 3 9 8 10 9 } 10 9 10 
$2500- 33499 26 24 25] 21 15 18] 15 18 16,17 18 17 
$3500-34499 13 5 9} 19 17 13 15 13 14 14 14 
$4500-}.... 28] 29 29 29 | 56 42 38 45 
Item not checked} 11 15 12] 12 33 21 6 14 8 1l 


About 30 per cent of the total group had parents with incomes of 
less than $3,500, while 51 per cent of those who had definitely decided 
to teach (59 per cent of the men and only 45 per cent of the women) 
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fell in this classification. It is apparent that there was more interest 
in teaching as a profession among those whose parents’ incomes fell in 
the middle and low brackets. 

Another fact which may have implications was that, in the Group 
2 classification, 40 per cent of the men had parents whose incomes were 
less than $3,500 while only 20 per cent of the women who were un- 
decided had parents in this income group. 

In consideration of the fact, which will be brought out later, that 
many of these students do not know the general level and range of 
salaries of teachers, it may be possible to make teaching as a vocation 
more interesting to those whose parents’ incomes are in the upper 
brackets, once this misinformation is corrected. 


Size of High Schecol Graduating Class. Those who came from 
small high schools were more inclined to select teaching as a vocation 
than were those who came from large high schovis. Table V shows 
the percentage distribution in each group, based upon the size of the 
high school class at graduation. If we examine the total group and add 
percentages together for those who were in high school graduating 
classes of fewer than 100 pupils, we find that 35 per cent of the men 
and 41 per cent of the women, or 37 per cent of all the students, fell 
in this classification. An examination of corresponding percentages in 
Group 1 revealed that 48 per cent of the men and 57 per cent of the 
women, or 53 per cent of all in this group, were in high school grad- 
uating classes of fewer than 100. 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE SIZE OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF GRADUATION 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Size of Class Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 


Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total |Men Women Total 


1-24 1320 17 12 12 12 7 9 7 8 11 9 
25-99 35 37 36 29 «25 27 26 30 27 | 27 30 28 
100-199 17 «ll 14] 50 13 23,18 17 1e | 20 15 18 
200-349 26 26 26 18 = 26 21 26 «418 24 25 22 24 
350 and up 9 6 16] 22 26 24 | 20 22 21 


Unexpectedly high percentages of men from high schools with 
graduating classes of fewer than 200 checked that they were undecided 
about becoming teachers. This suggests that the students in the smaller 
giaduating classes might readily be induced to give more serious con- 
sideration to teaching as a profession. 

The percentages of would-be teachers—both men and women—wh» 
came from high schools where the graduating class was 200-349 ap- 
peared to be rather consistent with the percentages of total men and 
women who fell in this classification. Apparently an effort should be 
made to interest more graduates of the very large high schools (with 
graduating classes of 350 or more) in the advantages of teaching as 
a profession, since this classification showed the least favorable com- 
parison with the totals. 
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Occupations of the Fathers. Those whose fathers were farmers, 
skilled or unskilled laborers, or school teachers or administrators ap- 
peared to be more interested in teaching as a profession than those 
whose fathers were in other occupations. Table VI shows the per- 
centage distribution of cases in each group, based upon a classification 
of occupations of their fathers. A considerable number of cases did 
not check this item. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON A CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF OCCUPATIONS OF THE FATHERS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


type of Occupe- Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 


Men Women Total|Nen Women Totalj] Men Women Total|Men Women Total 


Business 22 24 23 25 435 32 46 444 46 41 40 41 


Skilled and un- 
skilled labor | 26 20 23] 21 16 19] 14 ll 13] 16 14 15 


Professior 4 7 6 7 7 7] 14 #15 14 12 12 
Pine and prac- 

tical arts 4 ill 8] 11 9 10 8 8 8 8 9 9 
Public service 15 2 8 9 3 6 8 6 7 8 5 7 
Farming 4 20 13] 11 6 9 4 7 5 5 9 6 
Education ll 9 10 7 9 7 2 5 3 3 6 4 
Item not checked] 13 6 9 9 7 9 4 4 4 6 5 5 


For the men, the percentage of those in the Group 1 classification 
whose fathers did skilled or unskilled labor or were in public service 
or in education was much higher than the percentage in the total group 
whose fathers were employed in these fields. On the other hand, in- 
terest in teaching as a profession was much lower in Group 1 among 
students whose fathers’ occupations were in business, professions, or 
fine arts than it was in the total group. 

Among the women, students in Group 1 exceeded in percentage 
those in the total group when the father was a skilled or unskilled 
laborer, a farmer, a fine or practical artisan, or an educator. The per- 
centages of those in Group 1 whose fathers were in business, profes- 
sional pursuits, or public service were not as high as those for the total 
group. 

Only about half as mary of the men and women whose fathers 
were in business were in Group 1 as were in Group 3. Among the men, 
a larger proportion of those whose fathers were skilled or unskilled 
laborers than of any other occupaticnal group showed an interest in 
teaching, while among the women those whose fathers were farmers 
were the ones showing the greatest interest in teaching. 


Schooling of the Mothers. The schooling of the mothers appar- 
ently had little influence upon the students’ selection of teaching as a 
profession. Table VII shows the percentage distribution of cases in 
each group, based upon the amount of schooling of the mother. A num- 
ber of students failed to check this item. 
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TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIPUTION OF CASES IN “ACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE AMOUNT 
OF SGHOOLING OF THE KOTHERS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


Extent of Train-| pcidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 


ing 


Hien jiomen Total] den women Totalliien ‘lomen Totaljiien domen Total 


High school 
undergraduate 17 11 14 1316 14 15 18 16 15 16 16 


High school 

graduate 330 24 28] 26 32 28}, 31 30 31 31 29 
College under- 

graduate 6 39 24 19 22 20 24 27 25 22 28 24 
College gradu- 

ate only 9 7 8 9 6 7110 9 10 | 10 8 9 
College post- 

graduate 28 #17 22) 17 11 15 }| 12 9 ll 14 ll 13 
Item not checked] 6 2 4] 16 13 15 7 7 7 8 7 8 


There was some evidence that, of the men who had definitely de- 
cided to teach, those whose mothers had done postgraduate college work 
were more inclined to select teaching as a vocation than were those 
whose mothers fell in other classifications, while those whose mothers 
had done only undergraduate college work were least inclined to teach. 
There was some evidence that women whose mothers had done under- 
graduate college work or postgraduate college work were more inclined 
than others to select teaching as a vocation. 


Schooling of the Fathers. The schooling of the fathers apparently 
had little influence upon the students’ selection of teaching as a pro- 
fession. Table VIII shows the percentage distribution of cases in each 
group, based upon the amount of schooling of the father. A number of 
students failed to check this item. The results here were similar to 
those found in studying the schooling of the mother, though trends 
were not as pronounced. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE 
AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING OF THE FATHERS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 


_— of Train-| pecidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Total] Men Women Totalj Men Women Total| Men Women Total 
High school 
undergraduate | 20 17 22 16 15 17 1s] 17 16 16 
High school 
graduate 20 24 22] 22 26 24], 19 25s 22119 25 22 


College under- 
graduate 8 19 1447 11 12 12] 18 18 is 14 16 15 


College gradu- 
ate only 4 9 7 9 9 9} 15 15 1s} 13 12 13 


College post- 
graduate 320 24 28; 23 24 23 | 26 17 21]; 28 21 25 


Item not checked] 16 7 ll] 14 13 14 7 8 8 9 10 9 
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Relatives in Teaching. More women than men who had relatives 
with a teaching background selected teaching as a vocation. Table IX 
shows the percentage distribution of cases in each group, based upon 
the number who had relatives who had taught or were teaching in the 
public schools. Since many of the students had no relatives who had 
taught, while others had several, the percentages do not add to 100. 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THC NUMBER 
WHO HAD RELATIVES sITH A TEACHING BACKGROUND 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Relative Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 


Men Women Totaliven Women iiomen Total] Men Women Total 


Father 19 #13 167,15 12 15 8 10 10 | 10 11 10 
Mother 14 26 21] 18 e27 15} 15 20 17 
Brother or sis- 

ter 6 13 10 9 + 7 3 2 3 6 t 6 
Aunt or uncle 35s 47 | 36 46 42 36039 37] 37 43 39 


There appeared to be little trend toward selecting teaching as a 
result of having relatives in the teaching field. Among the men, such 
influence seemed to assert itself only in cases where the father had 
been a teacher. The women, on the other hand, appeared to be some- 
what influenced in the choice of teaching when any relative listed had 
been or was in the teaching field, the trend being most pronounced in 
cases where an aunt or uncle was in the teaching profession. The trend 
was least pronounced for women when the father had a teaching back- 
ground. 


Degree to Which Teaching Had Been Considered. Nearly half of 
all the women and more than half of all the men had given little or no 
consideration to the selection of teaching as a vocation. Table X shows 
the percentage distribution of cases in each group, based upon the de- 
gree to which they had at any time considered teaching as a vocation. 
Most of the students in Group 1, as might be expected, had given a 
great deal of consideration to teaching, and all had considered it at 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH THE STUDENTS HAD AT ANY TIME CONSIDERED TEACHING AS A VOCATION 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

Seggee Consid- Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 

Men Women Total|Men Women Total] Nen Women Total|Men Women Total 
Very much 78 «#74 76 5 10 7 1 2 1 T 10 
Much 13—os18 16] 21 26 23 2 3 2 8 14 10 
Some 7 6 6} 58 43 s2 7 #15 9] 23 25 23 
Little 2 2 2,12 19 15 | 22 27 24 | 26 24 25 
None ° 2 1] 68 53 64 | 34 23 31 
Item not checked} 0O 2 2 2 2 1 
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least a little. Percentages did not differ much for men and women in 
this group. 

A very large percentage of the men and women in Group 2 had 
given some consideration to teaching. About three in ten of both men 
and women had given much to very much consideration. In all, only 
about 16 in 100 of Group 2 had given little or no consideration to the 
selection of teaching as a vocation. Since this was the undecided group 
of students, it might be suggested that more of these people could be re- 
cruited as teacher prospects, provided they could be reached with proper 
information rega‘ding the advantages of teaching as a profession. 

It appeared unusual that more than two out of three of the men, 
ana more than half of the wemen in Group 3 had given no consideration 
to teaching as a profession. One of two things might be hypothesized 
at this point. Either these students had developed rigid mind sets early 
in regard to the vocation which they were going to follow, or very little 
had been done in the public schools to induce them to give consideration 
to teaching. There is, of course, the possibility that both of these con- 
ditions had been operative. Table XI gives some evidence to support 
the second of these hypotheses. 


Extent of Direct Personal Assistance Received from Teachers. 
Two thirds of the men and more than half of the women in the three 
combined groups had had little or no assistance from teachers in se- 
lecting a vocation. Table XI shows the percentage distribution of cases 
ia each group, based upon the extent to which they had received direct 
personal assistance from teachers in selecting a vocation. It was ex- 
tremely revealing to find that, even of those who had decided to be 
teachers, 30 per cent of the men and 20 per cent of the women had had 
little direct personal assistance from teachers in making their voca- 
tional choice, and 26 per cent of the men and 20 per cent of the women 
had had no assistance from teachers. 


TABLE XI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH THE STUDENTS HAD RECEIVED DIRECT PERSONAL ASSISTANCE FROM TEACHERS IN 
SELECTING A VOCATION 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

a Consid- Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 

Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total 
Much 9 20 15 5 12 7 5 6 5 7 9 7 
Some 35 40 37 | 24 29 26] 23 29 24 26 32 28 
Little 20 25] 33 37 35} 30 28 30 31 30 31 
None 26 20 23 | 38 22 32] 41 37 40 | 36 29 33 
Item not checked} 0 ° 1 1 1 


The situation was even more revealing in the case of the students 
in Group 2. Here, 33 per cent of the men had had little aid from 
teachers and 38 per cent had had no aid from teachers, while 37 per 
cent of the women had had little assistance, and 22 per cent had had no 
assistance. Since this was the group which had apparently been un- 
able to decide whether or not to be teachers, it would appear that more 
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help from teachers in selecting a vocation might have resulted in a 
larger number of these students entering the teaching profession. 

About 71 per cent of the men and 65 per cent of the women in 
Group 3 had had little or no assistance from teachers in selecting a 
vocation. Since the men in this group greatly outnumbered the women, 
these percentages combined to show that 70 per cent of those students 
who had definitely decided against teaching had had little or no assist- 
ance from teachers in selecting a vocation. It seems that more exten- 
sive guidance procedures on the part of teachers might have resulted 
in a large number of this group at least giving consideration to teach- 
ing as a vocation. 

According to the data in Table XI, it would seem that the teachers 
had assisted the women students more than the men students in select- 
ing a vocation. This is evident in the fact that there was a difference 


TABLE XII. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON TH= NUMBER 
OF STUDENTS RANKING VARIOUS INDIVIDUALS IN FIRST, SECOND, OR THIRD PLACE OF IM- 
PORTANCE IN HSLPIKG THEM SELECT A VOCATION 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Individual Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Ken Women Total] Men Women TotaliNen “omen Total] Men omen Total 

In FIRST PLACE 
Parent 33 sO 43 43 61 SO SS 50 54 $1 52 51 
Teacher 24 13 18 10 10 10 6 5 6 8 7 7 
Relative 4 9 7 2 1 2 3 oo 3 3 4 3 
Friend in voca- 

tion 17 6 1l 12 10 ll 1l 12 11 12 ll 12 
Priend outside 

vocation 2 2 2 3 4 3 3 6 4 3 5 4 
Minister fe) 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Other 7 7 6 ll 6 9 8 8 8 8 7 8 
IN SECOND PLACE 
Parent 2 17 2 2 16 18 18 16 17 19 16 18s 
Teacher 24 33 29 17 2 22 13 17 14 14 22 17 
hkelative 4 15 10 14 10 12 18 10 5 16 11 14 
Friend in voca- 

tion 22 17 19 14 12 13 18 20 19 18 18 18 
Friend outside 

vocation 4 2 3 4 13 8 7 6 7 6 7 6 
Minister 3 1 2 1 1 i 1 
Other 2 ie) 1 1 ° 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 
I) THIRD PLACE 
Parent ll 4 7 7 9 $s 8 6 6 8 7 
Teacher 20 21 21 19 17 18 24 21 23 23 20 22 
Relative 22 20 2 27 25 26 24 18 2 24 18 22 
Friend in voca- 

tion 31 28 29 22 35 27 22 12 19 23 19 22 
Priend outside 

vocation 26 2s 25 71 23 28 26 19 24 27 21 25 
Minister 8 13 11 25 21 23 15 14 15 16 15 16 
Other 2 6 4 5 1 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
NOT RANKED 
Parent 30 29 29 3 14 24 22 26 23 2 2 24 
Teacher 32 33 3 54 44 50 57 57 57 55 $1 54 
helative 70 o7 64 60 55 €8 39 67 61 
Priend in voca- 

tion 30 4y 40 oz 45 46 49 56 51 47 52 49 
Friend outside 

vocation 68 71 70 62 60 61 64 69 és 64 67 65 
vinister g2 6&7 89 72 78 74 63 65 84 82 84 83 
Other g2 &7 89 83 93 87 86 86 86 66 88 87 
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of seven percentage points between the total men and total women who 
had had no assistance from teachers. 


Ranking of Persons Who Assisted in Selecting Vocations. These 
students were more influenced by their parents than by any other per- 
sons in making their vocational selections. Table XII shows the per- 
centage distribution of cases in each group, based upon the number of 
students ranking various individuals in first, second, or third place of 
importance in helping them select a vocation. 

Every group and each sex ranked the parents in first place. How- 
ever, Group 1 data showed the teachers to be closest to the parent in 
helping the men-_select a vocation. It was interesting to note that a 
friend in the vocation was of almost as much assistance. Aside from 
these two persons and the parent, no one appeared to be of much as- 
sistance to the men in this respect. Group 1 women did not give the 
teacher as high a place in the ranking as did the men. In further con- 
trast, Group 1 women listed a relative in third place more frequently 
than they listed a friend in the vocation. For the other groups, a friend 
in the vocation ranked second in importance, with the teacher ranking 
third. 

For second place in importance in influencing the selection of a 
vocation, Group 1 and Group 2 selected the teacher more often than the 
parent. The men in Group 3 chose the parent for second place. There 
was little difference between parent and teacher as a choice for second 
place by all students combined. Women in every group favored the 
teacher for this place more than did the men. For third place, the gen- 
eral tendency was to choose a friend, either in or outside the vocation. 

In Table XIII the relative rank assigned by the students in each 


TABLE XIII. RELATIVE RANK AND INDEX OF RANK GIVEN BY STUDENTS IN EACH GROUP TO 
THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS INDIVICUALS IN HELPING THEM SELECT A VOCATION 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Individual Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Total] Men Women Totalj| ¥en Women Total| Men Women Total 

RELATIVE FANK 

GIVEN 
Parent 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Teacher 2 2 2 3 2 2 4 3 3 3 3 3 
Relative 5 4 4 4 5 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 
Priend in voca- 

tion 3 3 3 2 3 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Priend outside 

vocation 4 5 5 5 4 ES) 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Minister 7 7 7 7 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Other 6 6 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
INDEX OF RANK 
Parent 100 100 100 |100 100 100 |100 100 100100 100 100 
Teacher 86 67 751 47 47 47 33037 34 380 S43 39 
Relative 23 «(41 35} 35 21 29 | 34 26 31 33027 30 
Friend in voca- 

tion 78 «8643 56 49 40 44 44 46 45 | 48 45 48 
Friend outside 

vocation 25 19 21 27 27 27 | 24 26 25 | 24 26 25 
Minister 5 7 6] 18 10 14 10 9 10 ll 9 10 
Other ll 14 13] 23 8 16 16 17 16 16 14 16 
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group to each of the individuals listed as helpful in selecting a vocation 
and the index of rank are given. 

The relative ranks were cbtained by assigning an arbitrary weight 
of three points to a first place ranking, two points to a second place 
ranking, and one point to a third or lower place ranking. An index of 
rank was developed fom this in order to show the difference between 
ranks and thus to determine the relative value of one rank as compared 
with another. Since under all conditions the parent was first in rank, 
un index was obtained for each group and each sex on the basis of 100 
assigned to the total weight of the parent in each case. 

According to the index of rank, wide differences in rank between 
the parent and the teacher were noticeable in Group 1; in Group 
2 the parent was considered about twice as important as the teacher; 
and in Group 3 the parent was considered even more influential. 

The teacher was ranked second by both Groups 1 and 2, except 
that the men in Group 2 gave a friend in the vocation z slight advan- 
tage over the teacher in this respect. In Group 3, the friend in the 
vocation was given second rank by both men and women, but women 
considered the friend somewhat more important than the teacher. 

A friend in the vocation was placed third by both the men and the 
women in Group 1, the men considering the friend more important than 
the women. The women in Group 2 also placed a friend in the vocation 
im third place, but the men placed him in second place and listed the 
teacher in third place. However, there was very little difference in the 
importance of these two, according to the men. In Group 3, the teacher 
was placed in third place by the women, and a relative was listed in 
this place by the men. 

Group 1 considered the minister by far the least influential. In 
Group 2, also, the men considered him the least influential, but the 
wemer: stated that someone other than those individuals mertioned was 
least influential. However, they listed the minister as of almost as 
little help. In Group 3, the minister was listed by all as of least help. 

When the groups were combined, the order of rank of persons who 
had been of assistance in selecting a vocation was as follows: parent, 
friend in vocation, teacher, relative, friend outside of vocation, other, 
and minister. The importance of the parent is revealed by the fact 
that no index of rank for any other person was as much as half of 
the parent index. This importance of the parent is further emphasized 
by the fact that, whereas in the total group over half of both sexes 
listed the parent first in order of importance (see Table XII), not over 
12 per cent of either sex listed any other person as first. 

One definite imptication comes from the data in Table XIII. If 
the parents are as important in helping the student select a vocation as 
these data would indicate, then the guidance program must take full 
recognition of this fact. It would be highly advisable to include the 
parents in the counseling procedure. Probably it is also important that 
parents and students be given equal consideration in the dissemination 
of vocational information. These would appear to be important points 
for consideration in a program of recruitment of teachers. 
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Teaching Experience as a Factor. Those who selected teaching as a 
profession had had more experience of a teaching nature than those 
who had decided not to be teachers. Table XIV shows the percentage 
distribution of cases in each group, based upon the amount of experience 
of a teaching nature they had had. 


TABLE XIV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE EXTENT 
10 WHICH THE STUDENTS HAD HAD EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHING NATURE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 

Degree Consid- Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 

pei Men Women Total|Men Women Total|Men Women Total] Men Women Total 
Much 2 4 3 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 
Some 26 26116 30 12); 15 18 16 
Little 41 46 44 139 33 37 | 31 34 32] 35 37 36 
None 24 27 | 43 34 39 | 52 54 | 48 43 46 


Few students had had very much teaching experience. Slightly 
more than 25 per cent of those who had decided to be teachers had had 
some experience. Nearly half of the women and a somewhat lesser pro- 
portion of the men in Group 1 had had a little experience. Correspond- 
ing percentages in Group 2 were somewhat less and those in Group 3 
were considerably less. More than half of the men and women in 
Group 3 had had no teaching experience. 

It appears that, for the students in this study, there was some 
relationship between the amount of previous experience of a teaching 
nature the students had had and the fact that they had selected teaching 
as a vocation. This may imply that, given the opportunity to gain some 
type of teaching experience, more students could be induced to select 
teaching as a vocation. 


Rating of Teachers with Others 


Teaching Compared with Other Vocations. Table XV shows the 
percentage distribution of cases in each group, based upon the rating 
of teaching as compared with other vocations requiring four years 
of college. More than half of the women and slightly fewer than half 
of the men rated teaching as comparable to or more desirable than 
other vocations requiring four years of college. 

It was gratifying to note that almost all of the men and women in 
Group 1 rated teaching as comparable to or more desirable than other 
vocations. The women tended to rate teaching more favorably than 
did the men. 

About six in ten of those who were in the undecided group rated 
teaching as comparable to other vocations requiring four years of col- 
lege, and about 15 per cent more listed it as more desirable or much 
more desirable. Again, this tendency was more apparent for women 
than for men. 

Those in Group 3 were more inclined than either of the other 
groups to rate teaching as less desirable than other vocations. More 
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TAELE XV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN SACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE S7U- 
DENTS’ RATING OF TEACHING AS COMPARED WI'H OTHER VOCATIONS REQUIRING FOUR 
YEARS OF COLLEGE 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Degree of De- Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Totel 
sirability 


Men Women TotaljMen Women Totelj Men Women Total] wen Women Total 


Much more de- 


sirable 1s 31 23 3 6 4 1 1 1 3 6 4 
More desirable 37.037 37 9 #414 11 4 2 3 9 13 10 
Comparable 43 24 33 62 64 63 26 42 30 36 46 40 
Less desirable 7 6 6] 23 14 19] 45 38 42] 38 27 34 
Much less de- 

sirable ° ° ° 3 ° 2 24 16 22 13 7 11 
Item not checked] 0O 2 1 ° 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 1 


than one fifth of this group rated teaching much less desirable, with 
the men rating it less favorably than the women. 

When the three groups were combined in a total, about 14 per cent 
listed teaching as either more desirable or much more desirable than 
other vocations, 40 per cent rated it as comparable, and about 45 per 
cent rated it as either less desirable or much less desirable. Since 
Group 1 cases represented only a small proportion of all the students in 
the study, it would appear that many of those who did not plan to teach 
still had high respect for the profession of teaching. It can probably be 
assumed that such students could serve as a group from which addi- 
tional teacher prospects might be extracted. 


Teachers Compared with Other Community Members. The students 
were asked to consider all of the people they knew best in the com- 
munity, and to compare public school teachers as a group with these 
individuals in respect to 24 selected characteristics. Table XVI shows 
the percentage distribution of cases in each group, based upon a com- 
parative evaluation of teachers with others on these characteristics. 
Fewer than 20 per cent of the students who planned to teach ranked 
the teachers below average on any items, while 50 or more per cent 
marked them above average on breadth of interest, culture, scholarship, 
leadership, and dependability. However, in neither Group 2 nor Group 
2 did as many as 50 per cent rank teachers above average in any of 
the characteristics. Twenty per cent or more of the students in Group 
2 ranked teachers as below average on magnetism, constructive com- 
munity participation, sympathy, open-mindedness, and originality, while 
cn only one characteristic, culture, did as many as 40 per cent rank 
them above average. In Group 3, 20 per cent or more ranked teachers 
below average on happiness, magnetism, constructive community parti- 
cipation, open-mindedness, and originality, while on only one item, 
scholarship, did as many as 40 per cent rank them above average. 
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TABLE XVI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP. BASED UPON COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OP 


TEACHERS WITH OTHERS ON 24 SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


27 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Characteristic Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Totall Men Women Total] Men Women Total| Men Women To’ 
BACKGROUND 
Breadth of Interest 
Below average 9 2 §] 11 9 10} 10 #14 ll] 10 9 9 
Average 41 46 “4 51 55 53 56 47 53 SS 48 $1 
Above average sO so 34 33] 31 33] 35 40 37 
tem not checked ° 2 1 4 6 4 3 2 3 2 3 3 
cul 
Below average fe) 4 2 8 6 4 8 6 5 7 Ss 
Average 37 41 39 S4 52 56 ss so 33 
Above a 61 52 56 4. 39 40 40 34 36 43 37 41 
Item not checked 3 3 1 3 2 3 2 3 2 3 3 
Scholarship 
Below average 2 1 10 3 7 4 6 5 4 4 4 
Average 41 46 44 49 S52 48 50 49 46 47 
Above average s7 39 36 44) 43] 47 43 46 
Item not checked 2 2 3 3 4 2 3 3 3 35 
PERSONAL RADIANCE 
Happiness 
Below averaze 15 is 14 15 | 20 22 207,16 18 17 
Averace 72 39 65 67 68 67 67 64 67 67 67 
Above average 17 «26 227,14 14 14] 14 is 13 14 
Item not checked 4 ° 2 4 4 4 1 3 2 2 2. 
hapnetism 
Below averare 2 Ss 21 17 20 20 23 18 20 19 
Average 70 7 65 61 63 65 64 65 65 64 65 
Above averare 17 26 22,1. 417 14] 11 ll 13 
Item not checked 2 2 2 3 5 3 2 3 4 3 3 
Enthusiasm 
Below average 7 13 10 16 12 16 16 19 18 16 18 17 
Average 39 56 57 52 58 54 61 56 60 60 55 58 
Above averare 33 wo 31 28 28 28 19 23 20 22 26 24 
Item not checked 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 
Refinement 
Below average 9 + 7 a 6 8 6 6 6 6 
Averare 57 Sé S56 62 59 61 6S $9 63 62 s9 61 
Above averare wo 39 35] 27 33 29], 27 31 28] 3 33 31 
Item not checked 4 1 3 4 4 3 2 2 2 
Forcefulness 
Below average 13 6 9] 19 13 17} 16 19 17} 16 16 16 
Average 59 61 60 o4 58 5S6], 63 64 64] 62 63 62 
Above average 26 28) 24 25 24 1s) 17 19 19 1% 
Item not checked 2 3 3 3 4 3 2 2 3 2 3 
Attractive Personal Appearance 
Below averare 4 2 3 4 9 7 9 7 6 bi 
Average so 76 64 73 68 71 72 74 73 70 73 1 
Above averac:e 4€ 20 32] 24 26 25] 17 18 17 | 22 20 21 
Item not checked ° 2 1 ° 2 1 2 1 1 1 1 
WORKING WITH OTHERS 
Good Social Adjustment 
Below avera, 9 6 7 19 7 4 12 14 13 12 ll lu 
Averace 50 56 53 48 61 53 60 65 61 58 63 60 
Above average 37.) O33 35 | 3O 28 29 2s 19 23 26 «24 27 
Item not checked 4 $s 5 3 4 4 2 3 2 2 2 
Constructive Community Participation 
Below averace 22 #13 17] 22 26 24] 20 23 21 20 20 20 
Averare 35 46 41 44 38 41 49 48 49 46 47 46 
Above average 41 41 41 32 33 33 27 27 27 | 32 32 32 
Item not checked 2 ° 1 2 3 2 3 2 1 2 
Leadership 
Below average 7 3 13 10 12 10 7 9 
Average 43 39 41 39 $1 56 5S ss 55 53 53 53 
Above average 48 «57 32.48 37] 30 34 > 36 
Item not checked ° 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 
Dependability 
Below average 2 D) 1 3 5 7 4 6 6 4 5 
Aver 43 46 47 s2 $2 62 55 5S 53 
Above average 46 «652 SO 37 42 39 37 33 640 40 
Item not checked 2 2 2 4 1 3 2 1 2 
Good Sportsmanship 
Below averace 14 6 16 6 12 12 12 12 12 9 pes 
Avera 45 45 435 48 61 53 60 68 62 56 63 59 
Above average 43 sO 47 M« 29 32 | 25 1s 2 x» 26 28 
Item not checked i) 1 2 4 3 3 1 2 2 
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roup 1 roup 2 re 3 | 
Characteristic Decidedly Ye decided vecided ° tal 
en ‘omen »en so ay talj Len ‘otal 
Cooperation 
Below averare 7 4 5 15 1s 14 9 12 9 9 1c 9 
Averare 36 46 4 62 > 60 3& $7 
Above averace 37 4 42 i? 3 8 28 8 33 30 
tem not checked 1 3 3 3 2 2 3 
ATTITUDE = 
elow averace ll 6 1 i4 2 is 1? 11 
Averare 53 4 58 49 7 1 
\bove averare 4z 32 68 7 7 3 26 
item not checked 1 3 4 4 4 : : ° 
Pairness 
Helow sverage 1s Le 12 ll 
Averare € 61 és 72 57 
Above averare 27 2 1 14 7 2 1 
iter not checked re) 1 : s 1 2 2 
1 7 9 1 S ?0 1 17 14 18 
3 4 <7 67 7 64 64 64 
1 14 1 19 17 
item not checked < 3 1 2 
Below averace 17 ll 4 1 t 1 16 17 1 1 4 1s 
averare ae 45 57 55 29 
.bove averse 41 3? 2 23 2 6 5 6 
Item not checked 5 4 3 4 3 < 2 
Open-nindedness 
Below average 20 1s 19 2 26 2 27 
Averare 63 46 7 3 $1 sl 
verace 17 6 4 i 1 19 
cnecKe 4 1 2 2 2 
vlow averacve ll 4 11 11 il 10 
averare lk 1 lu la i 17 1 1 13 17 
ve 4 « 3 2 
Or 
e 15 7 1 1 19 1 4 o 
7 61 538 6 9 
Above averse i 30 1 19 1 1 1 1 19 
not checked 4 4 4 1 
hesourcefulness 
Below averace 4 7 7 7 
bove averare 6 33 3 > 2 16 4 23 3 
not checked 4 
4 8 4 7 
So 71 7 7 65 5 
1 25 3 5 4 4 
4 1} 3 2 


According to Table XVI, when all the students were grouped to- 
gether, at least 4 per cent more men than women gave an “above aver- 


age” 


ranking to culture, good social adjustment, good sportsmanship, 


considerateness, and fairness, while at least 4 per cent more women 
than men gave this ranking to breadth of interest, enthusiasm, and 


industriousness. 


With these few exceptions, men and women were very 


well agreed concerning the rating of the 24 selected characteristics of 


teachers. 


On every characteristic the students who planned to teach rated 
teachers higher than did those who had definitely planned not to teach. 
The differences in per cent of students giving an “above average” 
ranking to an aspect averaged between 12 and 13 per cent, the smallest 
difference, 2 per cent, being on practicality and the greatest, 24 per 
cent, being on good sportsmanship. Wide differences of opinion were 
also found on leadership, culture, and tolerance. 
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A weighting value was assigned to each of the total percentages 
in Table XVI. A value of 1 was assigned to “below average,” a value 
of 2 to “average,” and a value of 3 to “above average.” By this 
means, it was possible to rank the 24 characteristics according to 
favorableness of opinions respecting teachers. In Table XVII the 
favorable attitudes of the total group toward the 24 specific charac- 
teristics of teachers are weighted and ranked in descending order. It 
is interesting to note that the different groups ranked teachers high 
with respect to scholarship, dependability, culture, leadership, and 
breadth of interest. There was also considerable uniformity in the 
ranking of the last nine characteristics listed in the table. These, 
in descending rank, included enthusiasm, fairness, practicality, sym- 
pathy, forcefulness, originality, happiness, open-mindedness, and 
magnetism. The widest discrepancies which occurred between the 
Group 1 and Group 3 ratings were found in the case of refinement, 
which was ranked eleventh by Group 1 and only sixth by Group 3; 
industriousness, ranked eighth by Group 1 and first by Group 3; re- 
sourcefulness, ranked fifteenth by Group 1 and ninth by Group 3; good 
sportsmanship, ranked sixth by Group 1 and eleventh by Group 3; prac- 
ticality, ranked twenty-third by Group 1 and sixteenth by Group 3; 
and magnetism, ranked eighteenth by Group 1 and twenty-fourth by 
Group 3. Scholarship, breadth of interest, attractive personal appear- 
unce, sympathy, forcefulness, originality, and happiness were ranked 
the same by both groups. 


2 RANK ASSIGNED TO SOME CHARACT=RISTICS OF TEACHERS BY THOSE 
g TEACH AND THOSE “HO HAVE DEFINITELY DECIDED NOT TO TEACH, 
2 RANK GIVEN THEN BY THE TOTAL GROUP 


Weieht Relative Rank 
Characteristic 
Group 1 Group 3 t Group 1 Group 3 
Decidedly Yes|Decidedly Decidedly Yes| Decidedly No} 

Scholarship 248 236 2 2 1 
Dependability 245 231 4 3 2 
Culture 248 230 1 4 3 
Leadership 246 223 3 7 4 
Breadth of Interest 243 222 5 
Refinement 22 216 221 ll 6 6 
Cooperation 238 213 219 7 8 7 
Industriousness 228 234 215 8 1 8 
Resourcefulness 218 207 213 15 9 9 
Good Sportsmanship 236 « 205 213 6 ll 10 

Attractive Personal Appear- 
227 206 212 10 10 11 
Good Social Adjustment 218 204 182 14 12 12 
Considerateness 227 203 211 9 13 13 

Constructive Community 

Participation 222 200 208 12 15 14 
Tolerance 221 203 207 13 14 15 
Enthuslasm 217 198 205 17 18 16 
Fairness 217 199 205 16 17 17 
Practicality 206 200 201 23 16 18 
Sympathy 212 194 198 20 20 19 
Forcefulness 213 196 197 19 19 20 
Orizinality 210 187 195 21 21 21 
Happiness 207 187 193 22 22 22 
Open-indedness 205 186 139 24 23 23 
acnetism 213 184 188 18 24 24 


In Table XVIII the 24 characteristics were categorized under the 
five major headings found in Table XVI in order to determine the rela- 
tive ranking with respect to the five general areas. Both those who 
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planned to teach and those who did not plan to teach ranked teachers 
highest in respect to their background and next highest in their ability 
to work with others, and ranked them low in such matters as personal 
radiance, attitude toward others, and approach to problems. Those who 
planned to teach rated all three about the same, while those who did 
not plan to teach rated them very low in their attitude toward others, 
but did not consider their approach to problems much lower than their 
ability to work with others. It would seem that, according to these 
rankings, teachers should make an effort to improve their attitude to- 
ward others and to increase their personal radiance. 


TABLE XVIII. RELATIVE RANK GIVEN EACH OF THE 24 CHARACTERISTICS, CLASSIFIED UNDER 
FIVE MAJOR HEADINGS 


Characteristic Group 1 Group 3 Total 
Decidedly Yes Decidedly No 

BACKGROUND 
Breadth of Interest 5 5 5 
Culture 1 4 3 
Scholarship 2 2 1 
Averare rank 2.7 3.7 3.0 
PERSONAL RADIANCE 
Happiness 22 22 22 
hagnetisn 18 24 24 
Enthusiasm 17 18 16 
Refinement ll 6 6 
rorcefulness 19 19 20 
Attractive Personal 

Appearance 10 10 ll 
Averace rank 16.2 16.5 16.5 
ABILITY TO “ORK \ITH 

OTHIRS 
Good Social Adjustment 14 12 12 
Constructive Community 

Participation 12 15 14 
Leadership 3 7 4 
Dependability 4 3 2 
Good Srcortsmanshin 6 11 10 
Cooperation 7 8 7 
Averarve rank 7.7 9.3 8.2 
ATTITUL: TOWARD OTH=RS 
Considerateness 9 13 13 
Fairness 16 17 17 
Sympathy 20 20 19 
Tolerance 13 14 15 
Open-mindedness 24 23 23 
Averare rank 16.4 17.4 17.4 
APPROACH TO PROBLEYS 
Practicality 23 16 18 
Originality 21 21 21 
Resourcefulness 15 9 9 
Industriousness 8 1 8 
Averaye rank 16.8 11.8 14.0 


Attitudes Toward Aspects of Teaching 


The writers wished to gain understanding of some of the attitudes 
held by students with reference to six aspects of teaching. Nineteen 
statements that might reveal some of the attitudes of the students to- 
ward these six aspects were included in item 33 of the questionnaire. 
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TABLE XIX. 
DIFFEKENT ASPECTS OF TEACHING 


31 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE STUDENTS' ATTITUDE TOWARD 


Agreement on Certain Factors 


Group 1 
Decidedly Yes 


Group 2 
Undecided 


Group 3 
Decidedly No 


Total 


Men Women Total) 


Men Women Totel 


Men Women Total 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL POLICIES 


Assuming equal training and experi- 
ence, high school and elementary 
school teachers should receive 
equal salaries. 


Uncertain 
Disagree 
Item not checked 


Married women should not be em- 
ployed as beginning teachers by a 
school system. 


Agree 

Uncertain 
Disagree 

Item not checked 


Women teachers should be permitted 
to continue teaching after marriage. 


eree 
Item not checked 
BREADTH OF DUTIES IN COMWUNITY 


A community has a right to expect a 
teacher to take an active part in 
one of the local churches. 


Agree 

Uncertain 
Disagree 

Item not checked 


A community has @ right to expect a 
teacher to take an active part in 
various community activities. 


Agree 

Uncertain 
Disagree 

Item not checked 


Demands, either school or commu- 
nity, should not be made upon the 
teacher's time after school has been 
dismissed in the afternoon. 


Agree 

Uncertain 
Disagree 

Item not checked 


OPPORTUNITY IN THE PROFESSION 


Teaching offers greater cultural 
opportunities than do most other 
occupations. 


Uncertain 
Disagree 

Item not checked 


A woman's opportunity for marriage 
is less in teaching than it is in 
most other vocations. 


Uncertain 
Disagree 
Item not checked 


CLASSROOM RESPONSIBILITY 


Teachers should discuss controver- 
sial social issues in the class- 
room. 


Agree 

Uncertain 
Disagree 

Item not checked 


Teachers should advise pupils on 
personal problems whenever the 
eccasions arise. 


sagree 
Item not checked 


72 76 

15 10 

1s 14 
° 


3s 33 
33 32 


11 22 17 
26 20 23 
63 57 60 

1 


67 40 53 
20 25 
15 22 

° ° 


2 2 2 
37 42 39 
36 30 34 
25 26 26 

2 ° 1 

43 $1 


71. 70 
2 


23 «26 
4 7 5 
2 ° 


49) 
20 «#413 18 
628 

° 


44 
2 2 
1 
29 #23 «(27 
35 
1 1 
41035 

3 
32025 
1 1 


Men Women Tota 


° 1 
$7 
27 
12 #15 13s 
2 2 


$7 
14 17 
20 2s 
1 1 
4 6 
12 17 
83 76 
1 
86 64 
9 10 
4 
1 i 
38 
24 23 
3s 38 
2 
sé 53 
19 21 
21 25 
1 
38 42 
33 
28 23 
45 
28 28 
31 268 
1 1 


$1 

28 25 

20 16 
1 1 

$7 61 

29 27 

12 10 
2 
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Agre sé 62 53 
20 16 18 19 = 
{ 2 0 1 1 ‘ 
131350 ] 23 (100 «618 22 619] 19 
63 84 €9 67 76 70 81 73 72 
Agree e7 61 +e] 79 93 83] Be 
2 € 4 3 1 2 6 6 6 6 
46 45 45/32 39 34/34 se 33] 35 a 
| 26 20 32 32/21 2 23 
| 2 35 3s 22 selas 46 42 
} ° of 5s 210 1 
65 72 68/53 sa so] 
17 #15 164/17 14 1e€]23 19 22] 22 
17 11 14 28 26 27 28 24 27 26 aa 
3 62 2 : 
q 
3 1 
63 62 45 
24 30 23 33 27 26 
15 7 llji9 23 21 27 ee 
oj 2 1 1 ° 
Agre 23 35 22 36 
330 
42 29 37 36 32S 35 
2 0 1 1 
49 sa | ee 
21 30 2/23 3% 25] 23 
2 1 2 
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TABLE KIX. (Continued) 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Agreement on Certain Pactors Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Men Women Total] Men Women Total] Men Women Total] Women Total 
PHILOSOPHY 
Making @ high salary is of first 
importance in considering vocation 
Agree 4 Ss} 19 9 1s] 16 6 13] 14 6 ll 
Uncertain 7 97] 15 14 15] 17 15] 16 13 15 
Disagree 89 83 86 62 77 638 6s 82 70 68 80 72 
Item not checked Q ) ° 4 Q 2 2 1 2 2 2 
Being of service to mankind is of 
first importance in consldering a 
vocation, 
Agree 47 57 53 45 59 51 m4 43 33 39 50 45 
Uncertain 33 28 30 22 29 23 30 32 28 3 
Disacree 20 15 17 13 19 18s 3 22 30 28 19 25 
Item not checked ° Q ° 3 re) 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 
COLMUNITY RESTRICTIONS 
Teachers should be pernitted to 
join unions. 
Acree 5: 35 43 44 30 36 38 30 36 41 28 37 
Uncertain 28 z3 31 31 40 34 32 43 36 
Disagree 20 30 25 20 25 20 29 29 27 6 
Item not checked 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 
Teachers should be perritted to 
guke political speeches. 
Acree 20 17 1e 20 16 21 25 1¢ 23 24 ig 22 
Uncertain 23 39 a4 Tl 33 i4 33 zo 32 33 3s 34 
Disarree Se 44 40 41 45 4° 41 49 i 42 45 45 
Item not checked ° ) ) 3 3 3 1 1 1 1 1 
The c nity has a richt to expect 
the ¢t er toe buy 3 thines as 
clothes and autonobd!1 from the 
merchants in the community where he 
or she teaches. 
Agree 15 9 ll 8 9 11 8 10 ll 7 9 
Uncertain ll ll ll ll 13 2 12 ll ll 10 11 
Disagree 76 20 78 73 72 78 77 B82 73 77 82 79 
Item not ch ) 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 
The political views of a teacher 
shoul examined when he or she 
is being considered for a position, 
Agree 4 15 9 9 9 9 1 17 18 16 12 15 
Uncertain 7 8] 11 1s 12] 11 8 190} 10 12 ll 
Disacree 89 78 83 73 78 78 €9 73 71 72 75 13 
Item not checked 2 1 1 2 2 1 1 
the relirious views of a teacher 
should be examined wren he or sne 
is being considered for a position. 
7 << 15 17 3 23 25 23 25 23 24 24 
13 17 16 14 13 14 1é 12 12] 12 14 13 
61 69 55 62 62 64 62 63 €1 €2 
1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
teacher has 2n obliration to live 
in the community snere he or she 
33 9) 4° 4 22 3 £2 25 24 
22 ll 16 22 23 a4 22 l2 16 20 
4c 37 41 30 so 50 $5 65 58 
Cc 2 1 4 Q 3 1 1 1 2 
not leave the 
sne teaches 
tL of the woek 
11 2 20 9 6 4 5 7 8 7 
24 15 18 26 25 20 19 20 21 20 21 
55 59 €° 63 73 75 73 1 70 7 
) fe) 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 


The students were asked to indicate whether they agreed, disagreed, or 
were uncertain with respect to each of the items. 

The 19 items are grouped in Table XIX according to the parti- 
cular aspect of teaching to which they relate. The percentage of 
responses by each group of students and by all students is indicated 
for each of the statements. 
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Fifty-seven per cent of all the students agreed that high school 
and elementary school teachers should receive equal salaries, assuming 
equal training and experience. A higher percentage of the women than 
of the men agreed with this statement. The students who planned to 
go into teaching were most favorable, as 76 per cent agreed with it. 
On the other hand, only 52 per cent of those who did not plan to go 
into teaching were in agreement with this statement. 

Seventy-six per cent of all the students felt that married teachers 
should be employed by a school system as beginning teachers. About 
11 per cent more of the students in Group 1‘than of those in Group 3 
felt that married teachers should be employed as beginning teachers. 
The women were more in favor of this than the men, especially in 
Groups 2 and 3, a difference of 18 per cent occurring in Group 2. 

Eighty-four per cent of all the students agreed that women teachers 
should be permitted to continue teaching after marriage. The men in 
Group 1 exceeded the women by 6 per cent in their agreement on this 
statement. On the other hand, 93 per cent of the women in Group 2 
agreed with this statement, whereas only 79 per cent of the men in this 
group were in agreement, 

The students were almost evenly divided with respect to the 
breadth of the teacher’s duties in the community. Thirty-six per cent 
of all the students agreed and 39 per cent disagreed with the state- 
ment that “the community has a right to expect a teacher to take an 
active part in one of the local churches.” No pronounced differences 
occurred between the men and women with reference to this statement. 
The students who planned to become teachers tended to feel more 
strongly than did those in Group 3 that communities have a right to 
expect teachers to take an active part in one of the local churches. 

Fifty-three per cent of all the students felt that the community 
has a right to expect a teacher to take an active part in various com- 
munity activities, whereas 25 per cent disagreed. A higher percentage 
of the women than of the men agreed with this statement. The stu- 
dents who planned to go into teaching felt the teacher’s obligation to 
the community more strongly than did those who did not plan to zo 
into teaching. 

Although the students were well divided in their attitude toward 
school or community demands made upon the teacher after school has 
been dismissed in the afternoon, more of them were against than for 
such demands. The students who did not plan to go into teaching were 
less inclined than those who planned to go into teaching to feel that 
any demands should be made upon the teacher’s time after school has 
been dismissed. 

Sixty-two per cent of the students in Group 1 felt that “teaching 
offers greater cultural opportunities than do most other occupations,” 
whereas only 34 per cent of those in Group 3 agreed with this state- 
ment. It is interesting to note that, in the total group, a higher per- 
centage of men than of women agreed with this statement. 

The opinions of all the students in regard to the statement that “a 
woman’s opportunity for marriage is less in teaching than it is in most 
other vocations” were approximately equally divided. Twice as many 
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students in Group 1 as in Group 3 disagreed with this statement. A 
higher percentage of men than of women disagreed with this statement. 

The students in Group 1 were more inclined than those in Group 3 
to feel that teachers should discuss controversial social issues in the 
classroom and advise pupils on personal problems whenever the oc- 
casion arises. The students in Group 2 were more in agreement with 
these two responsibilities of the teacher than were those in either 
Group 1 or Group 3. The men were in greater agreement with these 
two responsibilities, especially with respect to discussion of contro- 
versial social issues, than were the women, 

About 16 per cent more of the students in Group 1 than of those 
in Group 2 disagreed with the statement that “making a high salary is 
of first importance in considering a vocation.” Seventy-two per cent 
of all the students disagreed with this statement. A higher percentage 
of the men than of the women who planned to go into teaching dis- 
agreed with this statement, while a higher percentage of the women 
than of the men who were either uncertain or had decided against 
teaching as a vocation disagreed. 

Forty-three per cent of all the students agreed that “being of serv- 
ice to mankind is of first importance in considering a vocation”; 25 per 
cent disagreed; and 31 per cent were uncertain. Fifty per cent of all 
the women agreed. with this statement, whereas only 39 per cent of the 
men were in agreement. Fifty-three per cent of the students who 
planned to go into teaching agreed with the statement, whereas only 38 
per cent of these who did not plan to teach agreed. 

The students were divided considerably in regard to whether or not 
teachers should be permitted to join unions. Thirty-seven per cent of 
all the students agreed with the statement, the men being in consider- 
ably greater agreement with the statement than the women. The stu- 
dents who planned to go into teaching were in greatest agreement with 
the statement. 

Twenty-two per cent of the students agreed that teachers should 
be permitted to make political speeches, whereas 43 per cent disagreed. 
The men tended to agree with the statement more frequently than did 
the women. 

Only 9 per cent of all the students felt that the community has a 
right to expect the teacher to buy such things as clothes and auto- 
mobiles from the merchants in the community where he or she teaches. 
There seemed to be little difference between the feelings of the men 
and women in regard to this community restriction. Slightly more of 
the students in Group 1 agreed with the statement than of those in 
Group 3. 

Seventy-three per cent of the students did not feel that the political 
views of the teacher should be examined when he or she is being con- 
sidered for teaching, and 62 per cent did not feel that the religious 
views of the teacher should be examined. No outstanding differences 
existed between men and women in the total group in regard to the 
examination of a prospective teacher’s religious and political views; 
but in Group 1 the men disagreed much more strongly than did the 
women; and in Group 2, while men and women felt the same about 
examining the political views of the teacher, men disagreed much more 
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than did the women concerning examining the religious views of a 
teacher. The students in Group 3 tended to agree with these two 
statements to a slightly higher degree than did those in Group 1. 

Only 24 per cent of all the students felt that the teacher has an 
obligation to live in the community where he or she teaches. Almost 
twice as many students in Group 1 as in Group 3 agreed with this state- 
ment. Fifty per cent of the women students who planned to go into 
teaching agreed with the statement, whereas only 33 per cent of the 
men in this group felt this way. 

Seventy-one per cent of all the students felt that a student should 
be permitted to leave the community where he or she teaches more 
than 25 per cent of the week ends. Seventy-three per cent of the stu- 
dents in Group 3 expressed this point of view, as compared with only 
62 per cent of those in Group 1. As a whole, men and women agreed 
in this respect, although the men in Group 1 objected to this type of 
restriction more than did the women. 


Attitudes Toward Control of Teacher Behavior 


Control of Teachers’ Out-of-School Conduct. In line with some of 
the things suggested in the study by Harris (3), an attempt was made 
in the present research to get reactions toward control of factors in the 
out-of-school conduct of teachers. Items 30 and 31 in the questionnaire 
were directed at this objective. 

Table XX shows the percentage distribution of cases in each group, 
based upon the students’ reactions to community control of teacher 
behavior. On the check list in the questionnaire, the five categories 
were: strongly approve control, moderately approve control, indifferent 
toward control, moderately disapprove control, and strongly disapprove 
control. 


TABLE XX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CASES IN EACH GROUP, BASED UPON THE STUDENTS’ 
REACTIONS TO COMMUNITY CONTROL OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR 


Reaction to Community's Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Control of Teachers’ Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly N 
Gut-of-School Conduct z 
tien Women Totaljtten Women Total] Men Women Total|Men ‘omen ta 

Strongly approve con- 

trol 2 9 6 6 6 6 2 3 3 4 4 4 
Moderately approve 

control 28 «35 32, 29 29 29} 22 19 21] 24 26 25 
Indifferent toward 

control 9 7 8,18 20 19] 17 9 1s} 16 11 14 
hoderately disapprove 

control xo) (17 23] 23 26 24] 22 25 23 | 23 24 24 
Strongly disapprove 

control 28 24 «#16 21) 34 41 37 | 32 32 
Ttem not checked 3 ° 1 ° 3 1 3 3 1 1 2 1 


About 4 per cent of all the men in the study strongly approved 
community control of teacher out-of-school conduct. In breaking this 
down by groups, it was found that only 2 per cent of the men who 
planned to teach and 2 per cent of those who planned not to teach 
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strongly approved control, while 6 per cent of the men who were un- 
decided checked this category. In contrast, however, 9 per cent of the 
women who planned to teach checked this item as compared to 6 per cent 
of the undecided group and 3 per cent of those who planned not to 
teach. It is apparent, then, that would-be teachers among the women 
were more strongly in favor of control than were women who were 
planning not te teach or who had not definitely made up their minds. 

About 24 per cent of all the men moderately approved control 
compared to 28 per cent of those in Group 1, 29 per cent in Group 2, 
and 22 per cent in Group 3. Among the women, 26 per cent of the 
tutal group moderately approved control, compared to 35 per cent of 
Group 1, 29 per cent of Group 2, and 19 per cent of Group 3. Appar- 
ently, both men and women who planned to teach were more in favor of 
moderate contrul than were those who did not plan to teach. 

The percentages who were indifferent toward control were some- 
what in contrast to those who strongly or moderately approved control. 
Percentages for both men and women in Group 1 were much smaller 
than percentages in either of the other two groups. 

About 23 per cent of all men and 24 per cent of all women moder- 
ately disapproved control by the community of teachers’ out-of-school 
conduct. In Group 1 men who checked this item were in substantially 
greater proportion than all men, while women in Group 1 who checked 
this item were substantially fewer in proportion than all women. In 
Group 2 and Group 3 percentages of both men and women agreed 
rather closely with the percentages for the totals. 

Approximately one third of all men and all women strongly dis- 
approved control. In Group 1 the percentage of men who strongly dis- 
approved control was a little less than the percentage of all men who 
disapproved control, while the percentage of Group 1 women who 
strongly disapproved control corresponded closely to the percentage of 
all women who disapproved control. Those who were undecided did not 
check this item in as great a frequency as did those in either of the 
other two groups. The fact that 34 per cent of the men and 41 per 
cent of the women in Group 3 checked this item seems to indicate that 
this group was more strongly opposed to control of teachers’ out-of- 
school conduct than either of the other two groups. 


Control of Specific Behavior Patterns of Teachers. An attempt 
was made to get the reactions of these students toward control by 
the school board of various behavior patterns of teachers. These 
behavior patterns included drinking in public and in private, smoking 
in public and in private, playing cards for fun or for money, dating, 
and dancing.* The students were asked to check their reactions to 
school board control of these behavior patterns. 

The five-point scale for checking these reactions ranged from strong 
approval through mild approval, general indifference, mild disapproval, 
and strong disapproval. Percentages were tabulated for the three 
groups and the total of the three groups in a similar manner to that 
which prevailed in all of the fcregoing sections of the study. In order 


* The same procedure was used by Lloyd A. Cook, now at Wayne University, in 
an unpublished study. 
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to gain seme knowledge of the degree to which reactions varied, it was 
decided to weight these percentages arbitrarily. Accordingly, strong ap- 
proval percentages were assigned a weight of 500, mild approval a 
weight of 400, general indifference a weight of 300, mild disapproval a 
weight of 200, and strong disapproval a weight of 100. An average 
weight of the reactions in each of these behavior patterns was then 
obtained by dividing the total weight by the total percentage checking 
the item. This procedure resulted in a possible range from strong dis- 
approval to strong approval of from 100 to 500 points, with a balance 
point at 300. From the obtained average weights it was possible to 
set up a ranking of the items and, subsequently, an index of the rela- 
tive position of the item in the total scale. 

Table XXI shows the rank in importance of reactions toward 
control by the school board of specific behavior patterns of teachers. 
In setting up this table, the order in which these behavior patterns were 
listed was established by the weight given to the items by all of the 
groups and sexes combined (last column in the table). 


TABLE XXI. RANK IN IMPORTANCE OF KEACTIONS TOWARD CONTROL BY THE SCHOOL DOARD OF SPE- 

CIFIC BEHAVIOK PATTERNS OF TEACHERS 

Group 1 2 Group 3 

Behavior Patterns Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 

Men somen Total|iien “omen Total|ien Women Totaljien Women Total 

Drinking in public 

women 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

hen 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Playing cards for money 

domen 3 3 3 5 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 3 

ten 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Smoking, in public 

Men 7 13 8 7 8 7 6 5 § 6 6 6 
Drinking in private 

women 6 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 7 7 7 7 

Men 8 7 8 7 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Dating 

Nomen 9 ll 10 13 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 9 

Men 135 14 12 14 10 12 13 10 13 13 10 12 
Playing cards for fun 

Women 14 11 14 12 ll 11 10 13 10 10 11 10 

hen 16 146] 10 14 12 iz 22 11 
Dancing in public 

Somen 10 1s ll 16 13 15 12 ll 12 12 13 13 

wen 12 16 13 5 15 1€ 14 15 14 15 16 15 
Smoking in private 

Women 11 8 9 9 12 10 15 16 15 14 14 14 

men 15 11 15 ll 16 14 16 14 1€ 16 15 16 


Considering the group as a whole, approval of control by the 
school board of teacher behavior patterns was reacted to in the follow- 
ing order: 

Drinking in public by women 

Drinking in public by men 

Playing cards for money by women 

Playing cards for money by men 

Smoking in public by women 

Smoking in public by men 
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Drinking in private by women 

Drinking in private by men 

Dating by women 

Playing cards for fun by women 

Playing cards for fun by men 

Dating by men 

Dancing in public by women 

Smoking in private by women 

Dancing in public by men 

Smoking in private by men 

A vertical comparison of the columns for the total group shows 
that both men and women in the group as a whole rated the first nine 
of these items in the same rank order, while there were only mild 
differences between total men and total women in rating the remainder 
of the items. Other comparisons of the columns disclosed that the 
Group 1 men and women displayed the most variation from the totals 
in the ranking of the items. The undecided group (Group 2) also 
showed some tendency to vary from the total group as well as from 
Group 1 and Group 3. The consistency with which Group 3 rankings 
by both men and women tended to agree with the rankings of all men 
and all women is undoubtedly due to the fact that this group carried 
by far the heaviest weight in number of students listed in the study. 
Far more important than this fact is the disclosure that there was 
some difference of opinion among groups, especially in the items which 
ranked in the lower half of the distribution. 

Drinking in public by women and drinking in public by men were 
listed as first and second in importance by all groups. That is, appar- 
ently all were in agreement that these behaviors were the ones which 
the school board had a right to control, provided, of course, that it 
had any right at all to control the behavior of teachers. The groups 
were almost unanimous in the ranking of the next three items, namely, 
playing cards for money by women, playing cards for money by men, 
and smoking in public by women. Not too much disagreement was 
noticed in the case of drinking in private by women and by men. In 
general, reactions to control of the other behavior patterns were some- 
what variable. 

A mere ranking of reactions toward control of various aspects of 
behavior does not show the relative degrees of approval of control by 
the various groups. Therefore, the item weights were converted into 
an index of rank on a 200-point scale, ranging from minus 100 to plus 
100, with plus 100 representing complete approval of control by the 
schoo! board, and minus 100 representing complete disapproval of 
control by the school board. The zero point of the index was taken to 
indicate a tendency neither to approve nor to disapprove control. Under 
this procedure all positive index figures represented a direction toward 
approval of control, and all negative index numbers represented a 
direction toward disapproval of control. 

Table XXII shows indices of weight attached to the importance of 
reactions toward control by the school board of specific behavior pat- 
terns of teachers. The index of median weight, which appears near 
the bottom of the table, gives some indication of the extent to which 
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these students generally favored or disfavored control of these behavior 
patterns by the school board. From the figures for all groups on this 
item, it is rather apparent that all of the students in this study dis- 
approved more than they approved behavioral controls imposed by a 
a board of education. This conclusion is substantiated by the fact that 
there is generally a preponderant number of negative figures in the 
table as a whole. 


TABLE XXII. INDICES OF WEIGHT ATTACHED TO THE IMPORTANCE OF REACTIONS TOWARD CONTROL 
BY THE SCHOOL BOARD OF SPECIFIC BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF TEACHERS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Behavior Patterns Decidedly Yes Undecided Decidedly No Total 
Nen Women Total xen Total) kien ‘omen Totall Ken Women Total 
Complete approval 100 100 100] 100 100 100} 100 100 100/100 100 100 


Drinking in public 
Wonen 26 16 2 


435 22 32 9 
20 28 6 2 13] -5 
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6 14 9 
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Playing cards for money 
14 3 4] -12 -24 -24 -24/-20 -16 -16 

wen 10 2] -11 ° -7] -27 -2€ -20 
Smoking in public 
Women “20 -9 -14] -5 -18 -10/-30 -41 -34/-26 -31 -28 


Ken “40 -46]-22 -34 -33 -30 -32]-32 -34 -32 
Drinking in private 

#omen “26 -24 -26/-18 -20 -24/-44 -50 -46/-38 -42 

wen “42 -34)-24 -32 -27)-44 -52 -46]-41 -44 
Dating 

Women -S2 -50 -37/-53 -67 -57/-Sl -54 

en “55 -S2 -54/-42 -61 -49/-55 -68 -59/-53 -5E 
Playing cards for fun 

Yomen -50 -S4/-40 -62 -48/-54 -6€9 -58]-52 -64 -56 

hen “65 -49 -€6 -50/-54 -58/-S2 -€5 -56 


Dancing in public 

Fomen -5S4 -53]-5S0 -€3 -55/-54 -€8 -56/-53 -65 -58 
Ken “55 -55 -54]-48 -66 -56/-56 -70 -60/-54 -6€7 -58 
Smoking in private 

Women -46 -49] -38 -62 -48/-S5S7 -72 -62/-54 -€6 -58 
Ken -€61 -SO -S5/-40 -68 -51/-59 -70 -62/-56 -66 -60 
Index of median weight| -46 -48 -48|-31 -46 -37/-49 -60 -55 -48 


Complete disapproval [-100 -100 -100/-100 -100 ~-100}-100 -100 -100/-100 -100 -100 


Group 1 exceeded other groups in approving school board con- 
trol of drinking in public. Both men and women in this group showed 
a slightly higher approval of control of drinking by women than of 
drinking by men. The women of Group 1 apparently were not as 
much in favor of control in regard to this item as were the men. The 
men in Group 1 also showed some pvusitive approval of control of 
gambling. The women slightly approved control of gambling by women 
but showed a negative tendency toward control of gambling by men. 
In all of the other behavioral patterns, both men and women of Group 
1 showed a tendency to disapprove school board control. Generally, the 
women of Group 1 were less in favor cf control than were the men. The 
highest positive index for men—that for drinking in public—was 43, 
which was less than halfway along the scale between indifference and 
complete approval. The highest negative index for men—playing 
cards for fun—was minus 63, which was almost two thirds the distance 
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along the range from indifference to complete disapproval. Correspond- 
ing plus and minus indices for women in Group 1 were 22 for drinking 
in public by women and minus 54 for dancing in public by women. 

Drinking in public was the only item to receive any positive ap- 
proval for control by Group 2, the women being more in favor of control 
than the men. In general, when men favored control, those in Group 1 
were more emphatically in favor than were those in Group 2. Simi- 
larly, on the aspects where they were against control, men in Group 1 
were more against control than were those in Group 2. In contrast, 
women in Group 2 showed slightly higher positive indices than did 
women in Group 1, and, with one or two exceptions, women in Group 
2 had the higher negative indices. 

Group 3 students who had decided not to teach were the most 
adamant of the three groups in opposing control by the school board. 
The only positive index for men in Group 3 appeared in the case of 
drinking in public by women, and for women in Group 3 the only 
positive indices appeared in the cases of drinking in public by women 
and drinking in public by men. Negative indices in the weightings by 
men indicated that the men in Group 3 disapproved of control only 
slightly more than did the men in Group 1 and in Group 2. The 
women in Group 3, as indicated by negative indices, disapproved of 
controls somewhat more than did the women in Group 1 and in Group 2. 

In general, it appeared that students in Group 1 approved school 
board control more than did students in either Groups 2 or 3. Col- 
lectively, women appeared to disapprove control more than did men on 
the less controversial items. None of the groups was in favor of much 
control by the school board. 


Desirable and Undesirable Features of Teaching 


Item 26 of the questionnaire asked the students to list the most 
desirable features of public school teaching as a vocation, and item 
27 asked them to list the most undesirable features. Item 36 asked 
those who had definitely decided against teaching to list the specific 
reasons which vrompted this decision; and item 41 asked those who 
were definitely planning to teach to list the specific reasons why they 
favored teaching as a vocation. The data obtained from these four 
items serves as a basis for this part of the analysis. 

Since these data were not amenable to processing by Hollerith 
techniques, the tabulation at this point was made by hand, and the 
groups were held intact, regardless of sex. The methcd of study varied 
somewhat from that used in the foregoing part of the report. 

The questionnaires were divided into two groups on the basis of 
information obtained from pages 6 and 7. Those who had definitely 
decided against teaching as a vocation were instructed to fill cut page 
6 and omit page 7, while those who were planning to teach were in- 
structed to omit page 6 and fill out page 7. The number of cases varied 
somewhat from that used in the foregoing analysis, since some students 
who answered this part of the questionnaire had not checked item 22. 
It will be recalled that item 22 has been used up to this point as a 
criterion for partition of the data by specific groups. There were 1,256 
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students who filled out page 6, thus indicating their decision not to 
become teachers, and 420 would-be teachers who filled out page 7. 
Combined, this totaled 1,676 cases as compared to 1,615 cases previously 
considered in light of the response to the criterion item 22. 

Table XXIII shows a tabulation of the desirable features of teach- 
ing as listed by those who planned to teach. About 24 per cent of 
the responses listed some desirable feature which could be classified 
among those pertaining to security, pay, and advancement possibilities. 
Other important desirable features were good working c»nditions, op- 
portunity for social service, and chance tc work with young people. 
Ot less importance as desirable features were listed such things as 
personal prestige and satisfaction, interesting and enjoyable work, and 
opportunity for social contacts. 


TABLE XXIII DESIRABLE FEATURES OF TEACHING LISTED BY ‘THOSE 
WHO PLANNED TO TEACH AND PER CENT MENTIONING EACH 


Desirable Features of Teaching Per Cent of Responses 
Security, pay, advancemcnt possiblities 24 
Working conditions, environment, hours 18 
Opportunity tor social service 16 
Chance to work with young people 16 
Personal prestige and satisfaction 9 
Interesting and enjoyable work 8 
Opportunity for social contacts 5 
Miscellaneous, unclassified 4 


Table XXIV shows the desirable features of teaching as listed by 
those who did not plan to teach. It was interesting to note that the 
responses by this group were classifiable into about the same categories 
as were the desirable features listed by those who planned to teach. 
Also, there was a striking similarity in percentages falling in the same 
categories for both groups. Only one of the desirable features listed—— 
the fact that teaching is interesting and enjoyable work—failed to ap- 
pear in the tabulations for both groups. Those who planned not to 
teach put slightly more emphasis than those who planned to teach on 
the personal prestige and satisfaction aspect, and less emphasis on the 


TABLE XXIV. DESIRABLE FEATURES OF TEACHING LISTED BY THOSE 
WHO DID NOT PLAN TO TEACH AND PER CENT MENTIONING EACH 


Desirable Features of Teaching Per Cent of Responses 
Security, pay, advancemenc possibilities 25 
Working conditions, environment, hours 23 
Upportunity for social service 16 
Personal prestige and satisfaction 16 
Chance to work with young people 10 
Opportunity for social contacts 7 


Miseccllaneous, unclassified 3 
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opportunity which teaching affords to work with young people. Aside 
from these exceptions the relationships in the two tabulations were 
almost perfect. 

About 21 per cent of those who planned not to teach, compared 
with only 5 per cent of those who planned to teach, failed to list any 
desirable features. The average number of responses per person for 
those who planned to teach was 1.4 and for those who planned not to 
teach it was 1.3. 

Table XXV is a tabulation of the undesirable features of teaching 
listed by those who planned to teach. Heading the list in this tabula- 
tion is the item concerning comparatively low pay. Other emphasized 
undesirable features were restricted private life, poor working con- 
ditions, morotonous routine work, and low socia] standing. 


TABLE XXV. UNDESIRABLE FEATURES OF TEACHING LISTED BY THOSE 
WHO PLANNED TO TEACH AND PER CENT MENTIONING EACH 


Undesirable Features of Teaching Per Cent of Responses 
Comparatively low pay 39 
Restricted private life 12 
Poor working conditions ll 
Monotonous, routine work 8 


Low social standing, prestige 7 
Parental interference, uncooperativeness 5 
Too much supervision, no academic freedom 4 
Restricted opportunity for advancement 4 
Involved polities, lack of tenure 3 
Too much responsibility, nerve strain 3 
Miscellaneous, unclassified 5 


There appeared to be some difference of opinion evidenced by the 
fact that 7 per cent of the responses from those who had planned to 
teach listed low social standing as an undesirable feature and 9 per 
cent of the same group listed personal prestige and satisfaction as a 
desirable feature. 

Aside from the undesirable features listed above, a small percentage 
of those who planned to teach listed parental interference and uncooper- 
ativeness, too much supervision and no academic freedom, restricted 
opportunity for advancement, involved politics and lack of tenure, and 
too much responsibility and nerve strain. 

Table XXVI is a tabulation of the undesirable features of teaching 
listed by those who did not plan to teach. This group agreed with 
those who planned to teach in objecting most strenuously to the com- 
paratively low pay of teaching. However, only 30 per cent of the 
responses of those who did not plan to teach, as compared to 39 per 
cent of the responses of those who planned to teach, were classifiable 
into this category. The percentages listing working conditions, the 
monotonous routine aspects of teaching, and the restrictions on private 
life as objectionable features agreed in general with the percentages 
among those who planned to teach who gave this type of response. 
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TABLE XXVI. UNDESIRABLE FEATURES OF TEACHING LISTED BY THOSE 
WHO DID NOT PLAN TO TEACH AND PER CENT MENTIONING EACH 


Undesirab'e Features of Teaching Per Cent of Responses 
Comparatively low pay 80 
Poor working conditions, hours, equipment, ete. 13 
Monotonous, routine work 12 
Kestricted private life 10 


Restricted opportunity for advancement 
Rudeness and insolence of children 

Too much responsibility, nerve strain 
Low social standing, prestige 

Too many bosses, no academic freedom 
Parental interference, uncooperativeness 
Involved politics, lack of tenure 
Miscellancous, unclassified 


On the whole, those who planned not to teach listed about the same 
undesirable features as those who planned to teach; so much so, in 
fact, that there appeared to be a high agreement concerning these un- 
Gesirable features. 

About 8 per cent of those who planned to teach, as well as of those 
who planned not to teach, listed no undesirable features. The average 
number of responses for those who planned not to teach was .9 com- 
pared to 1.1 for those who planned to teach. 

From these data it seems evident that the majority of both those 
who planned to teach and those who planned not to teach were in 
agreement as to what constitutes desirable and undesirable features of 
teaching. However, the matter of salary yeceived by teachers headed 
the list of desirable as well as of undesirable features. Working con- 
ditions also figured prominently in both tabulations. Such confusion 
must arise from a lack of knowledge concerning the actual status of the 
aspects in controversy. Other parts of this report also emphasize the 
possibility that this conclusion is valid. An enhanced recruitment pro- 
gram should certainly have as a major objective the correction of this 
misinformation. 

Table XXVII is a tabulation of the reasons for choosing the teach- 
ing profession that were listed by the students who planned to go into 
teaching. About 10 per cent of the students listed each of the following 
reasons: good salary; desire for working with young people; social 
service opportunities, guidance possibilities; and good vocational pres- 
tige, personal satisfaction. A slightly smaller percentage listed each 
of the following reasons: stimulating working conditions and environ- 
ment, steady employment, retirement status; opportunity for outside 
work and recreation; variety of interesting and pleasant activities; 
opportunities for self improvement, advancement; and liking for the 
work. Twenty-three per cent of those who planned to teach failed 
to list specific reasons for selecting the profession. 
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TABLE XXVII. REASONS LISTED BY PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS FOR SE- 
LECTING TEACHING AS A VOCATION AND PER CENT MENTIONING EACH 


Reasons Per Cent of Responses 
Good salary 10 
Desire for working with young people 10 
Social service opportunities, guidance possibilities 10 
Good vocational prestige, personal satisfaction 10 
St'mulating working conditions and environment 8 


Steady employment, retirement status 
Opportunity for outside work and recreation 
Variety of interesting and pleasant activities 
Opportunities for self improvement, advancement 


Liking for the work 7 
Social contacts 4 
Athletic coaching opportunities 4 
Need for teachers 3 
Miscellaneous, unclassified 7 


Table XXVIII is a tabulation of the reasons for not selecting 
teaching as a profession that were listed by those who did not plan to 
teach. It is interesting to know that 23 per cent of these responses 
listed low salaries in teaching as compared to other professions as a 
reason for not selecting teaching. About 10 per cent of the students 
indicated that the profession did not appeal to them, or that they did 
not have any desire to consider the profession. Other frequently men- 
tioned reasons included restricted personal life, limited social contacts; 
routine, dull, and monotonous duties; another vocation preferred; little 
or no chance for advancement; too much patience required, responsibil- 
ity; long hours, including extra duties and community work; lack of 
confidence and qualifications; and low prestige, respect, and social 
status. Twenty-five per cent of these students failed to list any spe- 
cific reasons for deciding against teaching as a profession. 


TABLE XXVIII. REASONS FOR NOT SELECTING TEACHING, AS LISTED BY 
THOSE WHO DID NOT PLAN TO ENTER THE PROFESSION, AND PER 
CENT MENTIONING EACH 


Reasons Per Cent of Responses 
Low salaries as compared with other professicns 23 
Little or no appeal 10 
Restricted personal life, limited social contacts R 
Routine, dull, monotonous duties 8 
Another vocation preferred 6 
Little or no chance for advaacement 5 
Too much patience, responsibility 5 


Long hours, including extra duties and community work 4 
Lack of confidence and qualifications 4 
Low prestige, respect, and social status 3 
Miscellaneous, unclassified 21 


7 
7 
7 
2 7 
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Since salary was the most prominently listed as an undesirable fea- 
ture of teaching, a still further check was made on data pertaining to 
this item. Item 35¢ of the questionnaire asked the students who did not 
plan to teach to check what they thought beginning teachers earned. 
Table XXIX shows the estimates of beginning salaries of teachers made 
by this group. 


TABLE XXIX. ESTIMATES OF BEGINNING SALARIES FOR TEACHERS, MADE 


BY THOSE WHO HAD DEFINITELY DECIDED AGAINST TEACHNG 


Estimated Salary Per Cent of Men Per Cent of Women Per Cent of Total 
$3,000 and up 4 1 3 
$2.750-—$2,999 4 1 3 
$2,500-— $2,749 9 
$2,250— $2,499 13 ll 
$2,000- $2,249 16 19 17 
$1,750-—$1,999 18 10 16 
$1,500-—-$1,749 20 27 22 
$1,000 $1,499 14 17 15 
Under $1,000 8 5 3 
Above $2,400 21 15 19 
Below $2,400 7 85 81 


About four in five, or 81 per cent, of those who had definitely 
decided not to teach thought that beginning teachers’ salaries were 
below $2,400, which is the minimum salary in the state of Indiana for 
beginning teachers in a nine-month school. The data also showed 
that women students thought the begining salaries were lower than 
did the men students. This is evidenced both in the percentages of 
men and women who estimated beginning salaries under $2,400 and 
in the median salary estimates. The median estimate by men was 
$1,937, and that by women $1,764. For the total group, the median 
estimate was $1,908, almost $500 a year below current practice. 

The Group 3 students also had checked what they considered to be 
the relationshin between salaries of men and women teachers. It is 
apparent from Table XXX that nearly half of this group thought that 
salaries of women teachers were lower than those of men teachers. 


TABLE XXX. BELIEFS OF GROUP 3 IN REGARD TO THE COMPARATIVE 
STATUS OF BEGINNING SALARIES FOR TEACHERS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Belief Per Cent of Men Per Cent of Women Per Cent of Total 


Women’s salaries are 


lower than men’s 46 44 45 
Women’s salaries are 
higher than men’s 7 3 2 


Men and women have 
same salary 53 54 53 
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Since only slightly more than half of the students knew that the 
salaries were the same, it would appear that these students had not 
had the opportunity of becoming well informed about the salary aspects 
of teaching as a vocation. 


Time of Choice in Regard to Teaching as a Vocation 


Because of the nature of the instructions for filling out the ques- 
tionnaire, it was possible to find out at abcut what period in their 
school careers the students had made their decisions either to teach or 
not to teach. This information is given in Table XXXI. About 19 per 
cent of the students in Group 1 had always planned to teach, and about 
62 per cent of those in Group 3 had never considered teaching. Of those 
in Group 1, more women than men had always been sure they wanted 
to teach, while in Group 3 more men than women had always had their 
minds made up not to teach. 


TABLE XXXI. PER CENT OF STUDENTS DECIDING DEFINITELY EITHER TO TEACH OR NOT TO TEACH, 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE PERIOD IN THEIR SCHOOL CAREERS HEN THIS DECISION WAS MADE 


When Decision das Made 
Ken Women Total Men Women Total 
In elementary school ° 6 5 16 25 20 
In lower high school 2 6 4 wo 31 30 
In upper high school 20 20 20 31 27 29 
After high school -- before college 36 20 27 17 8 14 
At college level 38 33 36 6 7 
Always 4 15 10 
Never 65 55 62 


If the first three figures under per cent of total are accumulated, 
it will be seen that nearly four out of five of this sub-classification 
had decided against teaching before they graduated from high school. 
One in five made this decision while still in the elementary school. 
About 14 per cent made their decision in the interim between high school 
graduation and entrance to college. Only 7 per cent decided against 
teaching after they had entered college. 

There appeared to be no definite period at which the students who 
planned to teach made their decision. The largest percentage, 36, did 
so at the college level. Very few, only 7 per cent, gave the matter suf- 
ficient consideration to make a decision until they were in upper high 
school. Thus, it appears that the choice of teaching as a profession 
came late in the school life of these students. 

If the reactions of the students in this part of the analysis are 
typical of those of college entrants generally, we face the inevitable 
conclusion that students who decide against teaching make up their 
minds very early, and those who decide to teach make up their minds 
very late in their school careers. If we are to induce more students to 
enter teaching as a vocation, two implications seem evident: first, we 
must provide for more dissemination of information favorable to teach- 
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ing, and we must do this very early in the school careers of the chil- 
dren; second, we must make an all-out effort to correct the misinfor- 
mation about teaching and to dispel the preconceived unfavorable 
attitudes developed by public school students toward teaching. 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recapitulation 


In order to acquire data which would be useful in analysis of fac- 
tors associated with the selection of teaching as a vocation, a ques- 
tionnaire was administered to 1,675 students taking the required Eng- 
lish courses at Indiana University. The questionnaire was designed to 
draw out responses which could be classified as factors associated with 
the selection of teaching, rating of teachers with others, attitudes to- 
ward aspects of teaching, attitudes toward control of teacher behavior, 
desirable and undesirable faciors of teaching, and time when students 
make their decision either to teach or not to teach. The questionnaire 
form was submitted te a jury of faculty members in the School of 
Education in order to get general reactions and suggestions for im- 
provement in the form, and was then administered to a selected group 
of students in order to determine whether or not there were ambiguities 
of meaning in any of the items. 

Instructors in the various English courses were asked to assume 
responsibility for administering this questionnaire. A standardized set 
of directions was drawn up, and the instructors were briefed in the 
purposes of the study and the gen®ral procedure for administering the 
forms. All the questionnaires were given within the course of one day, 
in order to minimize discussion by the students. 

The questionnaires were coded by hand in preparation for the 
application of Hollerith techniques in studying the data. Some of the 
items which were not amenable to objective classification were hand- 
tabulated. 

Item 22 of the questionnaire was used to divide the data into five 
classifications, namely: 

1. Those who had definitely decided to become teachers 

2. Those who would probably become teachers 

3. Those who were undecided whether or not to become teachers 

4. Those who would probably not become teachers 

5. Those who had definitely decided not to become teachers 

Of the original 1,676 students, 1,615 had checked this item. 

Those who checked that they would probably become teachers and 
those who checked that they would probably not become teachers were 
reserved, in the main, from the study. This left three groups made up 
as foliows: 100 students, consisting of 46 men and 54 women, who 
were definitely intending to become teachers; 174 students, consisting 
of 105 men and 69 women, who were undecided; and 695 students, con- 
sisting of 490 men and 205 women, who had definitely decided against 
teaching as a profession. The reactions of these three groups constitut- 
ed the main basis for analysis. 
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Conclusions 


The following conclusions were drawn from an analysis of the data: 

1. The younger women students and the older men students in the 
study showed more preference than did the others for teaching as a 
vocational choice. 

2. Men who had been in service showed slightly more preference 
for teaching than did men who had not been in service or women who 
had been in service. 

3. A larger proportion of men who came from rural areas, villages, 
and small cities than of those from large cities planned to teach. 

4. A larger proportion of women who came from rural areas, 
villages, and large cities than of those from small cities planned to 
teach. 

5. Those whose parents had incomes in the lower brackets showed 
more tendency to p*efer teaching than did those whose parents had 
incomes in the upper brackets. 

6. Those who came from small high schools were more inclined 
to select teaching as a vocation than were those who came from larger 
high schools. 

7. Those whose fathers were farmers, skilled or unskilled laborers, 
or school teachers or administrators were more interested in teaching 
than were those whose fathers had other occupations. 

8. Neither the schooling of the mothers nor that of the fathers 
seemed to have much influence upon the students’ selection of teaching 
as a vocation. 

9. Women who had relatives in the teaching profession appeared 
to be more highly influenced by them in the selection of teaching than 
were men who had relatives in the teaching profession. 

16. Nearly hal? of all the women and more than half of all the 
men had given little or no consideration to the selection of teaching as 
a vocation. 

11. About two thirds of the men and more than one half of the 
women had had little or no assistance from teachers in selecting a 
vocation. 

12. These students were more influenced by their parents than 
by any other person in making their vocational choices. 

13. There appeared tc be a substantial relationship between the 
umount of experience of a teaching nature the students had had and the 
degree to which they were inclined to select teaching as a vocation. 

14. Move than half of the women and slightly fewer than half of 
the men rated teaching as comparable to or more desirable than other 
vocations requiring an equal amount of training. 

15. Teachers were ranked uniformly high by the total group with 
respect te such characteristics as scholarship, dependability, culture, 
leadership, and breadth of interest. The lowest ratings were given to 
constructive community participation, open-mindedness, and originality. 

16. The students in Group 1 gave appreciably higher ratings for 
teachers than did those in Group 3 to the following characteristics: 
good sportsmanship, leadership, culture, tolerance, and attractive per- 
sonal appearance. 
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17. When the 24 characteristics were arranged in five categories, 


both Group 1 and Group 3 ranked teachers highest in respect to “back- 
ground,” and next highest on “ability to work with others.” The 
lowest ranking was given by Group 1 to “approach to problems” and 
by Group 3 to “attitude toward others.” 


18. In regard to the students’ attitude toward different aspects 


of teaching: 


a. 


Fifty per cent or more of the students agreed to the following: 


Elementary and secondary school teachers should receive equal 
salaries. 


Women teachers should. be permitted to continue teaching after 
marriage. 


Communities have a right to expect a teacher to take an active 
part in various community activities. 
Teachers should discuss controversial social issues in the classroom. 


Teachers should advise pupils on personal problems whenever the 
occasions arise. 


Fifty per cent or more of the three groups disagreed to the 
following: 


Married teachers should not be employed as beginning teachers, 


Making a high salary is of first importance in considering a voca- 
tion. 


Communities have a right to expect the teacher to buy such things 
as clothes and automobiles from the merchants in the community 
where he or she teaches. 


Political and religious views of teachers should be examined. 
Teachers should live in the community where*they teach. 


Teachers should not leave the community more than 25 per cent 
of the week ends. 


The students were rather evenly divided with respect to the fol- 
lowing: 

Communities have a right to expect teachers to take an active part 
in one of the local churches. 


Demands should not be made upon the teacher’s time after school 
has been dismissed in the afternoon. 


Teaching offers greater opportunities than most other occupations. 
Women’s opportunities for marriage in teaching are less than in 
most other vocations. 

Being of service to mankind is of first importance in considering a 
vocation. 


Teachers should be permitted to join unions and to make political 
speeches. 

The students who planned to teach felt appreciably stronger than 
did those who did not plan to teach in regard to the following: 
Flementary and secondary teachers should receive equal salaries. 
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Communities have a right to expect teachers to take an active part 
in various community activities. 


Teaching offers greater cultural opportunities than do most other 
occupations. 
Being of service to mankind is of first importance in considering 
a vocation. 


Teachers are obligated to live in the community where they are 
teaching. 


Teachers should not leave the community more than 25 per cent of 
the week ends. 


19. The students who did not plan to teach felt decidedly stronger 
than did those who planned to teach in regard to the following: A 
woman’s opportunity for marriage is less in teaching than in most 
other vocations. 

20. Community control of teachers’ out-of-school conduct met with 
very little approval. Those who planned to teach were slightly more 
favorable toward “moderate” control than were those who did not plan 
to teach. Sex differences were slight in both the degree of control and 
the degree of disapproval. 

21. In general, control by the board of education of teacher be- 
havior was disapproved, although the contro] of drinking in public and 
gambling received some approval. 

22. The control of smoking in public, drinking in private, dating, 
playing cards for fun, dancing in public, and smoking in private were 
not sanctioned. The degree of disapproval of control increased in the 
order in which the items are listed here. 

23. Women disapproved of school board control of teacher behavior 
slightly more than did men. Would-be teachers approved control more 
than did others, their approval being considerably stronger than that 
of students planning definitely not to teach. 

24. Those who planned to teach and those who planned not to 
teach were in close agreement as to the desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures of teaching. 

25. Salaries and working conditions were prominently listed by 
different persons as undesirable as well as desirable features of teaching. 
It is believed this confusion arises from a lack of adequate knowledge 
concerning the true status of the items. 

26. Other desirable features of teaching listed both by those who 
planned to teach and by those who did not plan to teach included: 
opportunity for social service, chance to work with young people, per- 
sonal prestige and satisfaction, and opportunity for social contacts. 

27. The listed reasons for planning to teach closely agreed with 
the listed desirable features of teaching. 

28. Other undesirable features listed by both groups included: 
restricted private life, monotonous routine work, low social standing, 
restricted opportunity for advancement, rudeness and insolence of 
children, parental interference, too much supervision, too much respon- 
sibility, and involved politics and lack of tenure. 

29. Those who planned not to teach aiso listed reasons which were 
reflected in their listing of undesirable features of teaching. 
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30. Beginning salaries of teachers were underestimated by four 
out of five persons who definitely decided against teaching. Women 
were less well informed than men about beginning salaries. 

31. Only about one half of those who had decided against teach- 
ing thought that the beginning salaries of men and women teachers were 
the same. About 45 per cent thought that women teachers’ salaries 
were lower than those of men teachers. 

32. Students who decided against teaching made up their minds 
very early in their school carcers, while those who planned to teach 
made up their minds very late in their school careers. 


Recommendations 


It is the opinion of the authors of this study that the foregoing 
analysis and resultant conclusions suggest a number of highly pointed 
implications for the development of a more intensified recruitment pro- 
gram for much needed teachers in the public school field. Construc- 
tively, much can be done to interest more people in the teaching pro- 
fession when and if the public school personnel intensifies its own ef- 
forts in helping tc solve this problem. 

Without doubt there are certain evidences in this study which 
suggest that guidance practices have not been operative at a desirable 
level of efficiency in the matter of interesting public school students 
in teaching as a profession. Why this condition exists is not and should 
not be the foremost concern of these investigators. Of far more im- 
portance is the urgent necessity for administrators, teachers, and guid- 
ance directors to avail themselves of the usable information which is 
disclosed in this and other studies of a similar nature. We refer to 
information about disfavorable mind sets and general attitudes which 
young students are apparently developing toward the profession; we 
refer also to misinformation on the part of the students. We feel, 
therefore, that the present study should end with some constructive and 
practical suggestions for future guidance procedure. With this pur- 
pose in mind, the following recommendations are set forth: 

1. More students should be encouraged to give consideration to the 
selection of teaching as a vocation. This encouragement should start 
very early in the school life of the child and should continue as long as 
he remains in the public schools. In addition to this general encourage- 
ment, an intensified effort should be made to interest more of the boys 
in large city schools and more of the girls in small city schools. 

2. All teachers should redouble their efforts to be of assistance 
in helping students select vocations. Since students are influenced 
greatly by their parents in this matter, it is of paramount importance 
that vocational guidance should include guidance of the parents of 
children as wel! as of the children themselves. Students have a high 
general regard for teaching as compared to other vocations. It is nec- 
essary that parents likewise develop this attitude. Until vocational 
information, including information about teaching as a profession, is 
made available to parents as well as to students, we cannot expect that 
teaching as a vocational choice will receive due consideration. 
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3. Administrators and teachers should make every effort to pro- 
vide experiences of a teaching nature for students in the public schools. 
No other items of data in this analysis showed a clearer relationship 
with the tendency to want to become a teacher. 

4. Teachers as a group command a great deal of student respect 
on many desirable personal attributes. Such exemplary accomplishments 
should continue to be fostered by each teacher individually. It is 
highly desirable that those students who select teaching as a profes- 
sion will likewise be gifted with these same fine attributes, and that 
teachers themselves will continue to be an inspiration to those who elect 
to follow in their footsteps. 

5. It is suggested that teachers and administrators strive for 
freedom of action commensurate with that accorded any other individ- 
uals within the community in which they live and work. This may 
require re-education of the general public. Certainly teachers could be 
treated like other human beings without necessarily lowering any pre- 
conceived group standards. 

6. The teaching profession itself has an integrity to maintain 
in regard to its opportunity for service. The opportunity for personal 
prestige and satisfaction—heavily stressed in this study as a desirable 
feature of teaching—could very likely be enhanced by cooperative ef- 
fort to remove some of the undesirable features of teaching. 


The above recommendations assuredly do not constitute all of the 
things which could be done to interest more young people in teaching, 
but it is hoped that at least these recommendations and suggestions 
will form the nucleus for a set of cbjectives, the fulfillment of which 
will in the end lead to a better understanding between the students, the 
parents, the general public, and those in the teaching field. If this 
study contributes in this way, it will be considered to have been worth- 
while. 
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APPENDIX 


CONDITIONING FACTORS APFECTING ONE'S CHOICE OF TEACHING AS A VOCATION 


Many individuals face the problem of choosing a vocation without having 
adequate information and advice with which to make an intelligent decision. It 
is hoped that this study will assist greatly in determining when and upon what 
bases vocational choices, particularly with refersnce to teaching, are made. 

Your frank and honest efforts in filling out this form will be appreciated great- 
ly. Do not sign your nane. 


Section I. BACKGROUND DATA 


Certain background data are hi¢hly essential in the interpretation of facts, 
attitudes, and opinions that you will be expressing. This section is designed to 
collect only those data. 


1. Class level at present: (Check one.) 
(1) Fr., 1st sem.; (3) __Sopho., lst sem.; (5) __Jr., lst sem.; 
(2) 2nd sem.; (4) ~~ Sopho., 2nd sem.; (6) —_Jr., 2nd sem.; 
(7) _ Senior 


2. Age (nearest birthday). 3. Sex: (1) _wale; (2) _ Pomale. 


4. Race: (1) white; (2) wegro; (3) Other 


5. Warital Status: (1) Single; (2) __Karried; (3) wivorced; (4) _ Widowed 


6. Religious Preference: (1) __ Protestant; (2) Catholic; (3) Jewish; 
(4) (Srite any other. 


7. Years in the Armed Forces: (1) __None; (2) One; (3) Two; (4) 
Three; (5) __ Four or more. 


8. In what type of community have you lived the greater portion of your life? 
(Check only one.) 


(1) __ Rural; (2) _ Village; (3) __ Small city; (4) __ Large city. 


9. Please check below the approximate annual income of your parents. (Use an 


average of the past two years. Consider all sources of income.) 
(1) Under $1000 (6) £3000-£3499 
(2) (7) y2900-5 5999 
(3) $1500-;1999 (3) 4499 
(4) 2000-2499 (¢) 4500 -$4999 
(5) 2500-; 2299 (10) $5000 or over 
10. How many students were in your high school graduating class? 
ll. How many years has it been since you graduated from high school? 
12. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 
13. What has been your father's occupation most of his life? 


14. How many years did your mother attend (1) __ sigh school? (2) __ college? 


15. How many years did your father attend (1) __high school? (2) __ college? 


16. How many years did your: 
mother teach school? father teach school? 


17. ____How many brothers and sisters are teaching (or have taught) school? 
18. _____How many aunts and uncles are teaching (or have taught) school? 
Section II, CHOOSING A VOCATION 

19. To what extent did you receive direct personal assistance in selecting a 


vocation from your public school teachers? 
(1) Much; (2) __ Some; (3) Little; (4) None. 


20. Rank the following individual(s) in the order of assistance to you in makin 
our vocational choice by placing the number 1 in front of the tsar Tdual 


‘ont o v 
of greatest assistance. Rank only those that apply. Add others, if 
necessary, and indicate the rank. 
Parent(s) Friend in the vocation of your choice 
elative(s) lend outside of the vocation of your choice 
Teacher(s) Other 
Minister(s) 
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21. ‘To wnat extent have you, at any time, considered teaching as a vocation? 
(Check one.) 

(1) __Very much; (2) __ Much; (3) __ Some; (4) __Little; (5) _ Never. 

22. To what extent are you planning to become a public school teacher? (Check 
one.) : 
(1) ___Decidedly yes; (2) __ Probably yes; (3) __ Undecided; (4) __ Prob- 
ably no; (5) __ Decidedly no. 

23. %If you did not check Number 1 ("ecidedly ves") in Item 21 above, please 
indicate the vocation you are considering most strongly 

Name of Vocation 
and the extent to which you probably will puruse the vocation you mentioned. 
(Check one.) 

(1) __ Decidedly yes; (2) __ Probably yes; (3) __Undecided; (4) __ 
Probably no; (5) __ Decidedly no. 

24. If you have had experience of a teaching nature, please indicate below by 

check mark the types you have had. 
(1) Substituting in public schools; (2) Sunday School; (3) Camp 
counselling; (4) Playground; (5) __ Teaching Armed Forces; (6) __ 
Cthers. (Please 1Tst.) 

25. How much experience of a teaching nature have you had? (Check one.) 

(1) (2) __ Some; (3) _ Little; (4) _ None. 

26. What do you consider to be the most desirable features (i.9. the advantages) 
of public school teaching as a vocation? (List the most important feature 
first.) 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

27. What do you consider to be the most undesirable features (i.e. the disadvan- 
tages) of public school teaching as a vocation? List the most important 
eos (or disadvantage) first. 

1 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

28. As compared to other vocations requiring four years of college, how would 

ou rate public school teaching? (Check one. 

1) Much nore desirable; (2) sore desirable; (3) __ Comparable; 
(4) desirable; (5) uch less desirable. 

29. Consider the community that you know best. How do public school teachers 
@s @ group rank with respect to the following items? (Place a check mark 
In the appropriate column for each of the items.) 

© © ° © © 
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1. Attractive personal 13. Industriousness 

appearance 14. Leadership 

2. Breadth of interest 15. Magnetism 

3. Considerateness 16. Open-mindedness 

4. Constructive commun- 17. Originality 

ity participation 18. Practicality 
5. Cooperation 
6. Culture 19. Refinement 
20. Resourcefulness 

7. Dependability 21. Scholarship 

8. Enthusiasm 22. Sympathy 

9. Fairness 23. Tolerance 

10. Forcefulness 24. Good adjustment so- 

11. Good sportsmanship clally 

12. Happiness 
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30. How do you feel toward local school boards having the right to govern the 
following forms of public school teacher behavior. For example, if you 
feel strongly a school board has a right. to ask men teachers not to drink 
in public, place your check mark in the "strong approval” for men column. 
(Indicate your reactions for each item by check nark for both men and women 
teachers.) 
Strong Mild eneral hild stron 
A school board should & 
lent to Approval [Indifference] Disapproval| Di sapproval 
en Vom.| Men Won Men Wom.| Men Men Yom. 
Dating 


Dancing (In public) 
Smoking (In private) 


Drinking (In private) 


Playing cards (For fun) 


Sl. 


32. 


33. 


(In public) 


(In public) 


For money) 


How do you react generally to the community's control of teachers! out-of- 
school conduct? 


(1) Strongly approve control (2) —_Moderately approve control 
(3) Indifferent toward control (4) ~~Moderately disanprove control 
(5 Strongly disapprove control 


Rank the following eighteen occupations in the order of prestige that you 
attach to them by placing the number 1 in front of the occupation you be- 
lieve carries the greatest prestige and continue to the completion of the 
croup. 


Carpenter Clergyman —__Policeman 

Farmer Lawyer 

High school teacher ~___ Bookkeeper Elementary school teacher 
Physician College professor Government employee 
Banker Laborer ruck driver 

Bootblack Secretary Registered nurse 


How do you feel with respect to the following statements? (Place a check 
mark for each of the statements in the appropriate column.) 


Statement Agree Uncertain Disagree 


(1) Assuming equal training and experience, 
high school and elementary school teachers 
should receive equal salaries 
(2) A community has a right to expect a 
teacher to take an active part in one of 

the local churches 
(3) A commnity has a right to expect a 
teacher to take an active part in various ‘ 
Community activities 
(4) Teaching offers greater cultural oppor- 
tunities than do most other occupations ...... 
(5S) The religious views of a teacher 

should be examined when he or she is being 
considered for @ 
(6) Married women should not be employed as 
beginning teachers by a school system ...-.0- 
(7) Demands, either school or community, 
should not be made upon the teacher's time 
after school has been dismissed in the 
(8) The political views of a teacher should 
be examined when he or she is being consid- 
ered for position 
(9) Teachers should discuss controversial 
social issues in the class room wesseesescces 
(10) Teachers should advise pupils on per- 
sonal problems whenever the occasions arise.. 
(11) The community has a right to expect 

the teacher to buy such things as clothes 

and automobiles from the merchants in the 
community where he or she teaches ..sseseree 


= 
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Statesont Agroe Uncertain visagree 


(12) A women's opportunity for marriage 

is less in teaching than it is in most 

Other VOCATIONS 
(13) Teachers should be permitted to join 
UNLONS 
(14) »aking a high salary is of first im- 
portance in considering @ vocation «e-seee-s 
(15) Teachers should be permitted to make 
Political speccheS 
(16) “omen teachers should be vermitted to 
continue teaching after narriage ...secccecs 
(17) A teacher has an obligation to live in 
the community where he or she teaches ...... 
(13) Being of service to mankind is of first 
importance in considering a vocation ....... 
(19) A teacher should not leave the comnuni- 
ty where he or she teaches more than 25 per 
cent of the weekends 


Note: If you have decided definitely against teaching as a vocation, answer 
section III, but omit section IV. If you are Pplannine to teach, answer 
only section IV. 
Section IIT 
(TO BE AYSSERED ONLY BY THCSE NOT PLANNING TO TSACH) 


34. When did you decide against public school teaching as your vocation? 
(Check one item.) 


(1) I have never considered teaching as a vocation. 

(2) —“*Xhen I was attending the elementary school. 

(3) During the first half of my high school career. 

(4) During the Iast half of my high school career. 

(5) After high school graduation, but before attending college. 
(6) During my freshnan year in college. 

(7) During my sophomore year in college. 

(3) ~~During my junior year in collece. 


35. At the time you decided against public school teaching as a vocation: 


(a) How old were you? 


What was vour scholarship average in sciool? (1) 2xcellent; (2) 
Good; (3) Fair; (4) Poor. 
(c) | salary did you think beginning teachers earned? 
vnecd one. 
(1) Below $1000 (4) $1750-21999 (7) 
(2) 1400-41499 (5) 2000-. 2249 (8) ..2750-< 2999 
(3) -,1500-.,,1749 (6) 2250-12499 (9) *3000 and above 


(d) As compared to men, did you think tiat women teachers’ beginning 
salaries were: 
(1) Lower; (2) Higher; (3) Sane? 
(e) List below in descendin; order of preference the vocations you were 
considering at the time you decided _ teaching as a vocation. 
(4 
(Ss 
(6 


(1 
(2} 
(3) 


} 

) 

36. List below in descending order of inroertance tre svecific reasons why you 
decided acainst teaching as a vocation. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(£) 
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Section IV 


(TO BE ANSWERED ONLY BY THOSE PLANWING TO TEACH OR CONSIDERING TEACHING AS A 
POSSIBLE VOCATION) 


37. 


38. 


4c. 


41. 


When did you first consider teaching as a vocation? (Check one item.) 


(1) I have always wanted to be a teacher, 

2 en I was attending the elementary school. 

3) During the first nalf of my high school career. 

4) During the Tast half of my high school career. 

5) —_After high school graduation but before attending college. 
6) ring my freshman year of college. 

7) During my sophomore year of college. 

8) ~— During my junior year of college. 


I have always wanted to be a teacher. 
2) ——When I was attending the elanentary school. 
3) During the first nalf of my high school career. 
4) During the Iast half of my high school career. 
5) ~_After high school graduation but before attending collece. 
6) ___ During my freshuan year of collece. 
7) During my sophomore year of college. 
8) During my junior year of colleso. 
9) “I have not finally decided to be a teacher. 


Indicate the grade level that you would prefer to teach. (Check one 
1) ___Pre-elementery 

2) ‘Slenontary 

3) High school 

4) ~ College 


Please Indicate the specific reasons for your choice of grade level. 
1 


o- did you decide upon teaching as your vocation? (Check one item.) 
1 


iten.} 


List in descending order of importance the specific reasons why you favor 


teaching as a vocation. 
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Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was first 
published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. Research 
studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences held, and bibliog- 
raphies of educational materials have been the principal fields touched 
upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be 
from the School of Education upon request. The studies included in the 
present volume and in the two volumes immediately preceding it in date 
are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, these may be obtained for 50 cents 
each from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Analysis of the Proficiency in Silent Reading of 11,424 Sophomore Pupils 
in 243 High Schools in Indiana. By Henry Lester Smith and Merrill 
T. Eaton. Vol. XXII, No. 1, 1946. 51 p. 

Analysis of the Spelling’ Proficiency of 82,833 Pupils in Grades 2 to 8 
in 3,547 Teaching Units of the City Schools of Indiana. By William H. Fox 
and Merrill T. Eaton. Vol. XXII, No. 2, 1946. 50 p. 

Analytic Study of the Student Personnel of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, 1931-1942. By Henry Lester Smith and Oscar P. Rausch. 
Vol. XXII, No. 3, 1¥46. 31 p. 

School Building Planning and Related Problems: Proceedings. Vol. 
XXII, No. 4, 1946. 83 p. 

One Hundred Fifty Years of Grammar Textbooks. By Henry Lester 
Smith, Kathleen Dugdale, Beulah Faris Steele, and Robert Stewart Mc- 
Elhinney. Vol. XXII, Nos. 5 and 6, 1946. 199 p. 

Spelling Proficiency in Township Schools in Indiana. By William H. 
Fox. Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 1947. 32 p 

The Language and Mental ——— of Children. By Ruth G. 
Strickland. Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 1947. 31 p. 

onauine Services Offered by the Division of Research and Field Services. 

William H. Fox. Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 1947. 31 p. 

Suggested Procedures for Securing Economical and Efficient Pupil Trans- 
portation. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1947. 22 p. 

Planning School Buildings for Tomorrow's. Educational Program: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXIII, No. 5, 1947. 61 p. 

Studies in Secondary Education. By Carl G. F. Franzén, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Nicholas A. Fattu, A. Pryce Noe, and Frank L. Templeton. Vol. XXIII, No. 
6, 1947. 49p 

The Effect of English Deficiency Upon a reg Adjustment in Col- 
lege. By Robert H. Shaffer. Vol. XXIV, No. 1, 1948. 35 p. 

Planning for School Surveys. By George D’ Strayer, Jr. Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2, 1948. 36 p 

An Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the Selection of Teaching 
2 As eer By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. XXIV, No. 
, 1948. 59 p. 
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